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LITERATURE. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Transcribed 
by Robert Browning. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 


TRANSLATION is only another name for com- 
promise. If this holds good of translation 
in general, it is specially true of translation 
from the poetry of a bygone age. In the 
attempt to transfuse the life-blood of modern 
speech, pregnant with modern thought and 
feeling, into the tissues of some antique 
organism it is almost impossible that there 
should not be loss and suffering on both 
sides. Accepting the condition of compro- 
mise as unavoidable, the question must 
occur to every translator: on which side 
shall the greater sacrifice be made—on the 
side of the original, or on the side of the 
translation; on the side of fidelity, or on 
the side of spirit ; on the side of literalness, 
or on the side of grace? If he decide un- 
equivocally for the former, it is probable 
that his version will take the shape of a 
literal prose rendering, and will approximate 
to Dr. Carlyle’s Inferno or to Mr. Hayward’s 
Faust. If he decide for the latter, he .will 
strive to emulate the success of Mr. Worsley 
in his Odyssey or of Dryden in his Aeneid. 
These instances serve to indicate the two 
extremes of laconic accuracy and para- 
phrastic freedom; and here it may be 
noticed that the former makes a total sacri- 
fice of artistic form, while the latter substi- 
tutes a new form, pleasing to the modern 
reader, but alien to the original. Between 
these extremes there is an almost infinite 
variety of sub-species, combining in various 
proportions the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the respective methods. Still it will 
be found that all translators have made it 
their aim either to produce a new poem with 
as much of accuracy as was compatible with 
this main purpose, or else to reproduce the 
matter of their original with as little sacri- 
fice of poetic effect as strict accuracy ad- 
mitted. Shelley’s Cyclops and Frere’s Birds 
seem to me to hit a happy medium: both 
are poems in idiomatic and easy English, 
preserving the form and manner of the 
Greek as far as lay within each writer’s 
power, 

Mr. Browning has prefaced the Her. 
culean achievement of a_ scholar-poet’s 
ripe genius here presented to us, with an In- 
troduction, only too brief, setting forth his 
views of what may reasonably be demanded 
by the English reader from a translator of so 
famous a masterpiece as the Agamemnon. 
He makes six points: first, the translator 
must be ‘literal at every cost save that of ab- 





solute violence to our language.” Secondly, 
certain archaic constructions may be allowed. 
Thirdly, “even a clamsy attempt to furnish 
the very turn of each phrase in as Greek a 
fashion as English will bear” may be 
tolerated. Fourthly, all attempts to amplify 
and embellish, or to ring changes on words 
repeated in the original, should be eschewed. 
Fifthly, he says :— 

“Tf I obtained a mere strict bald version of thing 
by thing, or at least word pregnant. with thing, I 
should hardly look for an impossible transmission 
of the reputed magniloquence and sonority of the 
Greek ; and this with the less regret, inasmuch as 
there is abundant musicality elsewhere, but no- 
where else than in his poem the ideas of the poet.” 


Sixthly, the total result in the case of such 
a poem as Aeschylus’ Agamemnon must not 
be quarrelled with if it prove “not easy to 
understand.” By the statement of these 
points—the numeration of them is mine— 
Mr. Browning makes it quite clear what 
is the nature of the compromise aimed at 
in his Agamemnon: and there is no doubt 
that he has fairly succeeded in realising 
his own ideal. If all English readers de- 
mand of the translator what Mr. Browning 
has set down for them, they will not be 
disappointed ; and criticism is really left to 
deal less with the execution of the poet’s self- 
determined task than with its conception. 
One exception only can we take to his observ- 
ance of his own canons. He says under the 
fourth point that anything is better for the 
reader than to have “‘ to gape for Aeschylus 
and get Theognis.” Yet, Mr. Browning’s 
style is so characteristic of himself that, do 
what he will, he cannot prevent our recog- 
nising the poet from whom we have 
learned so much, and who has given us such 
rare pleasure, under his Aeschylean mask. 
Who but Mr. Browning would have made 
suture rhyme to future in the chorus about 
Helen’s name? Who, again, but Mr. 
Browning would have found so bold and 
beautiful, so original and so close-fitting, a 


} version as those small dew-drop things for 


épdaotowy aérroce in the first Chorus ? 

We might have expected after studying 
his Preface that Mr. Browning would have 
chosen the prose alternative ; for it is clearly 
not his purpose to reproduce the impression 
made upon his aesthetic sense by the Greek 
in an English poem, but to represent as 
faithfully as possible the ideas of Aeschylus, 
and to use the English language as a cast- 
maker uses plaster of Paris. His translation 
is, however, in verse. In the choric passages 
he even uses rhyme, with that characteristic 
mastery for which he is famous: and here 
it may be parenthetically observed that in 
the rhymed structure, whether of the Cho- 
ruses or of the Kommos in which Cassandra 
plays so terrific a part, his version is 
noblest, purest, and clearest, and is also, 
I think, really closest to the Greek. This 
choice of verse shows that Mr. Browning 
aimed, not only at representing the ideas 
of Aeschylus, but also at reproducing 
his form. The gesso of the English lan- 
guage was to take the very mould and pres- 
sure of the Greek outline in his hand. But 
language, unlike plaster, will not simply 
take a mould. It cannot be used as a mere 
vehicle, because it has its own vitality, its 
own independent suggestiveness, its own 





inevitable form. And here, in my humble 
opinion, the compromise adopted by Mr. 
Browning in his method of translation 
reveals its weak point. The result, as 
regards both language and form, is neither 
English nor Greek. It does not convey to 
the English reader either the pleasure of a 
poem in his own tongue, or the impression 
which the original makes on a scholar’s 
mind. Nor can its archaisms and quaint 
turns of phrase, suggesting as they do a 
thousand English reminiscences, convey the 
same aroma as the antiquated Aeschylean 
diction did to an Athenian of the age of 
Alexander. 

This view I advance with the utmost diffi- 
dence. Infinite divergences of opinion will 
be found among equally competent critics 
with regard to the same translation, for the 
very reason that all translation is compro- 
mise ; and I know that many better scholars 
than myself are likely to welcome in this 
Agamemnon exactly what they have desired ; 
because according to its author’s own 
adopted plan it is so excellent, and that plan 
is one which has so much to say for itself. 

The more we examine the workmanship 
of Mr. Browning’s version, comparing Eng- 
lish and Greek phrases in detail, the more 
reason shall we have to wonder at his dex- 
terity in matching word with word, and 
maintaining the exact order of the original. 
So marked is the success achieved in this, 
the main object of his translation, that 
we cannot but regret the absence of the 
Greek text from the side of the English. 
It is exactly in expressions like dust, 
mud’s thirsty brother, for xaow mydod dupia 
kévec, and We view the Aigaian sea on flower 
with corpses Of men Achaian for dpipev 
avOoiv médayog Aiyaiov vexpoic advdpor 
*Axawy, that the specific virtue of Mr. 
Browning’s compromise appears. Only 
by minute comparison and a multitude of 
citations could the value of his translation 
for the learner be made manifest; nor can 
it be doubted that in any future edition of 
the Agamemnon for English students of the 
Greek drama many phrases of Mr. Brown. 
ing’s coinage will play a prominent part. 

I shall, however, satisfy the curiosity of 
general readers better by some quotations 
from the most famous passages of the 
tragedy. Here, then, is the well-known de- 
scription of Helen’s flight, and the desolation 
of Menelaus in her absence :— 


‘« And, leaving to her townsmen throngs a-spread 
With shields, and spear-thrusts of sea-armament, 
And bringing Ilion, in a dowry’s stead, 
Destruction—swiftly through the gates she went, 
Daring the undareable. But many a groan out broke 
From prophets of the House as thus they spoke. 

‘ Woe, woe the House, the House and Rulers—woe 
The marriage-bed and dints pol 

A husband’s love imprints ! 

There she stands silent! meets no honour—no 
Shame—sweetest still to see of things gone long ago! 
And, through desire of one across the main, 

A ghost will seem within the house to reign: 

And hateful to the husband is the grace 

Of well-shaped statues : from—in place of eyes — 
Those blanks, all Aphrodité dies. 


‘But dream-appearing mournful fantasies— 

There they stand, bringing grace that’s vain. 

For vain ’tis, when brave things one seems to view; 
The fantasy has floated off, hands through ; 

Gone, that appearauce—nowise left to creep— 

On wings, the servants in the paths of sleep!’” 


(p. 34). 
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Through the English, without need of a 
text, the scholar will perceive what readings 
have been followed in this vexed chorus. 
Here is the terrible speech of Cassandra, 
unmasking the hypocrisy of Clytemnestra 
and predicting Agamemnon’s murder :— 


** Halloo, Halloo, ah, evils! 
Again, straightforward foresight’s fearful labour 
Whirls me, distracting with prelusive last-lays ! 
Behold ye those there, in the household seated— 
Young ones—of dreams epproaching to the 
figures ? 
Children as if they died by their beloveds— 
Hands they have filled with flesh, the meal do- 
mestic— 
Entrails and vitals both, most piteous burthen, 
Plain they are holding!—which their father 
tasted ! 
Yor this, I say, plans punishment a certain 
Lion ignoble, on the bed that wallows, 
HHouse-guard (ah, me!) to the returning master 
——Mine, since to bear the slavish yoke behoves me! 
The ships’ commander, Ilion’s desolator, 
Knows not what things the tongue of the lewd she- 
dog 
Speaking, outspreading, shiny-souled, in fashion 
Of Até hid, will reach to, by ill fortune! 
Such things she dares—the female, the male’s 
slayer ! 
She is... 
beast 
May I hit the mark ? Some amphisbaina—Skulla 
Housing in rocks, of mariners the mischief, 
Revelling Hades’ mother —curse, no truce with, 
Breathing at friends! How piously she shouted, 
The all-courageous, as at turn of battle! 
Sho seems to joy at the back-bringing safety ! 
Of this, too, if I nought persuade, all’s one! 
Why? 
What is to be will come! And soon thou, presont, 
‘True prophet all too much’ wilt pitying style 
me!” (p. 103). 
This, in the last place, is the rendering of 
Clytemnestra’s own description of her 
deed :— 
“‘T stand where I have struck, things once aceom- 
plished : 
And so have dune—and this deny I shall not— 
As that his fate was nor to fly nor ward off. 
A wrap-round with no outlet, as for fishes, 
I fence about him—the rich woe of the garment! 
I strike him twice, and in a double “ Ah-me!” 
He let his limbs go—there! And to him, fallen, 
The third blow add I, giving--of Below-ground 
Zeus, guardian of the dead—the votive favour. 
Thus in the mind of him he rages, falling, 
And blowing forth a brisk blood-spatter, strikes me 
With the dark drop of slaughterous dew—rejoicing 
No less than, at the god-given dewy-comfort, 
_ The sown-stuff in its birth-throes from the calyx ” 
(p. 120). 
In conclusion, I must repeat what I have 
already hinted, that in my opinion the 
scholar will find even more to please him 
than the general reader in this courageous 
attempt to give our language the similitude 
of Greek by close and sustained grappling, 
word to word, with so sublime and difficult 
a masterpiece. J. A. Symonps. 


how calling her the hateful bite- 








Horses and Riding. By George Nevile, 
Ksq., M.A. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1877.) 

Horse Breaking. By Robert Moreton, 
M.R.C.V.S. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1877.) 


XenopHon in his old age, having ridden a 
great deal, and considering himself ex- 
perienced in everything regarding horses, 
wrote a treatise on the subject to instruct 
his young friends; and, as he tells us, his 
first object was +o prevent their being 
‘“done” by a dealer. Mr. Nevile, too, is of 





opinion that he has produced a book which 
will enable his young friends to go without 
trepidation into a dealer’s yard to buy a 
horse they will like, and ride him with 
satisfaction. Mr. Moreton’s treatise on 
Horse-breaking is less ambitious in its 
scope: as a veterinary surgeon, his object 
is to point out errors followed blindly from 
generation to generation, and the result of 
his teaching is the old lesson that patience 
is the secret of success. His first chapter is 
on the art of haltering a colt, on which 
he bestows seventeen pages. Xenophon 
gives as many lines to the art of bridling, 
and there is really very little difference in 
the details. 

Mr. Nevile and Mr. Moreton both know 
their subject, but the novice eager after 
truth will be puzzled to find how often his 
masters differ. In what may appear the 
simple question of the horse’s paces our two 
authorities show one striking discrepancy. 
Mr. Moreton asserts that ‘the true canter 
is nothing more than a slow gallop, as is 
the gallop an extended and fast canter, the 
difference between the two paces being a 
matter of speed” (p. 72). Mr. Nevile 
maintains that a real gallop is quite 
a distinct pace from the canter. He adds, 
as a paradox, that horses rarely gallop; 
that race-horses, so far as his observa- 
tion goes, rarely gallop, properly speak- 
ing; and that he never remembers having 
seen a horse finish a race at a gallop, unless 
it was Fisherman. It is quite true that 
there are totally different styles of action in 
the gallop, and that the low level sweep of 
the thoroughbred is more common on the 
race-course, and in general more admired, 
than the series of bounds which, from Mr. 
Nevile’s description, he appears to regard as 
alone constituting the true gallop. This 
action certainly seldom lasts to the close of 
a long-contested race; but when the half- 
brothers Petrarch and Hampton came away 
respectively in the Ascot and Goodwood 
Cup this year, at the end of their two and 
a-half miles, it is what Bentham calls a 
question-begging nomenclature to assert 
that they were not “galloping.” There is 
no more glorious sight than when a great 
horse is made to lie down and struggle for 
the victory. 

Messrs. Nevile and Moreton both agree 
on one point as regards hunters, that they 
should be ridden at their fences with a loose 
rein. Mr. Nevile carries this theory so far 
that, in opposition to universal practice, he 
would ride at a broad jump quietly, and 
without taking his horse by the head. It is 
likely enough that a thoroughly-trained 
hunter might take his fences safely when 
left to himself, and even thus fly a brook if 
a good water-jumper. But I think that 
John Smith would find himself in the 
middle of the brook if he tried to negotiate 
it on Mr. Nevile’s system; and I would 
advise him, even at a hurdle, to follow his 
advice of grasping the breastplate, in order 
to avoid hanging on by the reins. Xeno- 


phon told his Athenian pupils in like cir- 
cumstances to grasp the mane. 

Mr. Nevile also agrees with Xenophon 
that young horses should be led over fences 
to teach them to jump. Mr. Moreton, ap- 
parently without much reason, objects to 








the practice ; he says that a good rider ought 
to know how io fall well, as well as how to 
ride well; but there is surely no valid reason 
for courting needless falls in the education 
of a colt. I have in India used Xenophon’s 
practice of leading horses at their fences by 
two men with ropes tied to each side of 
their headstall, and have thus taught aged 
Arabs to take high fences without fuss, a 
branch of education always neglected in the 
case of the children of the desert. Mr. 
Nevile advocates the system for the teach- 
ing of two-year old future hunters, and if 
more generally acted on it would probably 
supply more horses that did not, as a rule, 
rush at their fences, and consequently re- 
quire to be caught firmly by the head at 
every jump. 

On the whole, there is plenty of common- 
sense in both our authors’ treatises; Mr. 
Nevile has not done all that he thinks, for 
he could not perform the impossible. If 
John Smith masters his treatise, and has 
sense enough to feel real trepidation on 
entering a dealer’s yard, the hints he will 
have acquired will have done him no harm; 
while the good rider, if modest enough to 
learn, may see from his teaching that he is 
not a finished horseman. There is, certainly, 
no novelty in Mr. Moreton’s work ; but it 
would do good if anything could do good to 
the pig-headed breaker for whom it is in- 
tended, and if such men could be made to 
learn that patience was better than force. 

James Innes MINCHIN. 








STATE PAPERS FoR 1651. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1651, preserved in the State Paper Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Public Record 
Office. Edited by Mary Anne Everett 
Green. Rolls Series. (London: Long- 
mans & Co., 1877.) 


Tue range of this volume is from January 1, 
1650-1, to the end of October, 1651. During 
the first six weeks of that period the second 
Council of State of the Commonwealth was 
still in office ; but the third Council of State 
came into office on February 15, and re- 
mained in office till the end of November. 
Substantially, therefore, the volume calendars 
the documents relating to the history of the 
Commonwealth in its third official year. 
Through the two preceding years very 
nearly the same body of men, forty-one in 
number, had conducted affairs, only five per- 
sons having been brought into the second 
Council of State that had not been in the 
first; but in this third year twenty of the 
forty-one were new men. Of these Harrison 
was one, and Fleetwood another, “The 
Council,” Mrs. Green informs us, 
“met 249 times, and the average attendance 
was 19:18, being a slight advance on the 18% 
of the second Council. The average attendance 
at Parliament during the same period was only 
50°4, and almost all the forty-one members of 
Council were also members of Parliament.” 
In these few words we have an admirable 
example of the packing of a great deal 
of exact information into small compass. 
Whoever will imagine the Single-House 
Rump Parliament persevering in its sittings 
at Westminster with an average attendance 
of fifty members, and a detached fraction of 
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this House, under the name of the Council 
of State, sitting as an executive at White- 
hall at different hours, with an average at- 
tendance of nineteen, will understand at 
once the mechanism of the English Repub- 
lican Government in its third year. Mrs. 
Green’s Tables of Attendances at the Coun- 
cil, continued from the previous volumes 
with the most praiseworthy care, afford ad- 
ditional instruction. As before, Bradshaw, 
the President of the Council, beats all the 
rest in punctuality. He was present 249 
times—i.e., was not absent once. Next in 
regularity was Dennis Bond; next, Henry 
Darley ; next, Nicholas Love; next, Colonel 
Fielder ; after whom comes Sir Henry Vane, 
present 175 times. One looks with especial 
interest at the line in which Cromwell’s at- 
tendances are registered. It runs thus :— 
“February, 0; March, 0; April, 0; May, 0; 
June, 0; July,0; August,0; September, 8; 
October, 16; November, 11: total, 35.” 
With two exceptions, Cromwell here appears 
as the greatest absentee among all the forty- 
one members of Council. But what a 
meaning in that row of seven successive 
ciphers opposite his name for seven months 
of the ten, followed by figures indicating 
moderate attendance in the last three! Till 
August, 1651, Cromwell was still away in 
Scotland, iaking the real history of the 
Commonwealth by prosecuting the conquest 
begun at Dunbar; it was in the beginning 
of that month of August that the unexpected 
escape of Charles II. and his Scottish army 
from their “lock” at Stirling for their 
desperate march into England compelled 
Cromwell to wheel round from Perth in hot 
pursuit, leaving all further charge of Scot- 
land to Monk; through the whole of that 
month he was in chase of the Scottish army, 
the advance of which through the English 
counties had caused a commotion indescrib- 
able, relieved only by faith in Cromwell’s 
soldiership when he should come up with 
it; and not till after September 8, when 
Cromwell shattered that army.at Worcester, 
and obtained the “ crowning mercy ” which 
enabled him to sheathe his sword for the 
rest of his life, could he be back in London 
among his colleagues of the Council of 
State. He did then reappear in the Council 
meetings, but rather as the all-powerful 
Lord-General of the Commonwealth, whose 
word was to be law, than as an ordinary 
member. 

In fact, therefore, the record of Crom- 
well’s attendances at the Council, first by 
Seven consecutive ciphers for the seven 
months from February to September, 1651, 
and then by the figures 8, 16, and 11 for 
the months of September, October, and 
November, represents in a very significant 
manner the history of the Commonwealth 
through ten most important months. It 
also maps out the contents of Mrs. Green’s 
present volume. From page 50, where the 
minutes of the third Council of State com- 
mence, to page 306, where there is the first 
intimation that the Scottish army is on its 
march into England, the documents apper- 
tain chiefly to Cromwell’s doings in Scot- 
land, and to the management of England 
during his absence; from page 306 to page 
409 we are in the month of English alarm 
and commotion caused by the Scottish in- 





vasion ; and from page 409 to the end we 
read the evidences of the Republican exulta- 
tion and security after the battle of Worces- 
ter, and of the now paramount authority of 
the victorious Cromwell. A few extracts, 
culled from the Calendar in these divisions 
successively, may be here strung together as 
forming a little history in themselves :— 


I. CROMWELL STILL IN SCOTLAND: FEBRUARY TO 
Aveust, 1651. 

Strict Republican Police in England.—March 
11: “Council of State to the Militia Commis- 
sioners for the several counties :—‘ We have many 
informations that the enemies of this Common- 
wealth are still driving on their designs to raise 
new troubles amongst us, and hold many dangerous 
meetings and conferences in many places, for con- 
triving and disposing their plots, under colour and 
pretence of cock-fighting, horse-racing, hunting, 
and other meetings for recreation. . . . En- 
quire after all these or the like meetings; appoint 
some of your militia force to attend the times and 
places, and either prevent their meetings or dis- 
perse them, and A ws care that the public peace 
may not be endangered by them. Observe and 
secure the chief promoters of these meetings.’ ” 

Cromwell's Iliness in Scotland.—May 23: “ To 
write the Lord-General that Council despatched 
Dr. Wright and Dr. Bates to him immediately on 
receiving news of his indisposition.” May 26: 
“Sir Arthur Hesilrigge to report to Parliament 
Council’s opinion that, in regard of the Lord 
General’s relapse and present indisposition, and 
the nature and sharpness of the air where he is, 
he be desired for his health to remove to some 
part of England, until he is sufficiently restored 
to return to the army, he disposing meanwhile of 
the management of affairs there to such as he 
shall think fit.”—June 12: “ Dr. Wright and Dr. 
Bates to have 200/. each for their pains in going 
to Scotland, by order of Council, to visit the Lord 
General at Edinburgh in his late sickness . . . . 
40]. to be paid by Mr. Frost to the apothecary 
who went with the doctors to Scotland for his 
pains.” 

Cromwell again active in Scotland, and a Great 
Battle expected there. — July 1: ‘Council of 
State to the Governors and Commanders of Gar- 
risons :—By information received from Scotland, 
we find that the enemy is in motion, and the army 
of the Commonwealth drawn together and attend- 
ing them; and we expect there will be a speedy 
action. The eyes of all their party among us [in 
England] are intent upon it, and they have dis- 
posed their designs so as to appear upon any such 
occasion, either to seize upon places of strength or 
to break out into insurrections. You are there- 
fore to be especially vigilant.” 


II, MARCH OF THE SCOTTISH ARMY INTO ENGLAND: 
Aueust 1651, 

First News of the March: Activity of the 
Council of State. — August 7: Council of State 
to Hesilrigge in the Northern Counties.—“ We 
hear from Scotland that the Scots are marched 
southward with intention to come to England 
while our army is on the other side of the water 
[Firth of Forth]; and, though we doubt not but 
our army in Fife, being in good condition, will 
be with what expedition they can in their rear, 
and that you will raise what forces these 
four counties afford to give all impediment you 
can to their advances, if they should enter 
England, yet we desire you to use all diligence.”— 
August 11: Council to Militia Commissioners of 
many Counties :—“ The Scotch army have given up 
their own country for lost, which they had not 
the courage to defend, but looked on while they 
saw one part after another taken by our army, 
and took their opportunity (while our army was 
gone to St. John’s, the principal town in Scot- 
land, which we took after lying before it only one 
day) to march into England with what was left 
of their forces that had not been destroyed by us 





or run away, being about 11,000 horse and foot, 
and have left in Scotland neither authority nor 
visible force. They had no other course left 
them; and this course has not been taken with- 
out division in their counsels, and with despon- 
dency, their only hope being that they shall grow 
strong in England with the conflux to them of 
their party here... . The Lord General uses 
all possible diligence to march after them with 
the body of his army, and has despatched Major- 
Gen. Lambert with 3,000 horse and dragoons to 
follow upon their rear, being resolved to march day 
and night until he comes up with them; and 
Major-Gen. Harrison, with 4,000 horse and 
dragoons, and such other forces as can be got 
together in the northern parts on the sudden to 
him, is to be upon their van. . . . Neverthe- 
ess, to prevent all resort to them, and to be ready 
against all events, in case they should have out- 
marched our forces, we desire you to raise all the 
horse and foot of the late militia of your county 
forthwith.” 

Delight at the Louvre.—Letter from Paris of 
August 23: “At the Louvre they are very joyous 
and confident about the King of Scotland being 
entered into England. A great deal of improbable 
news passes current with them, as that the King 
is already possessed of Manchester and Winchester, 

. A letter to Colonel Rooksby says Lancashire 
and the neighbourhood are sending in abundance: 
of men, money, and provisions, At reading this 
letter, the Duke of York leapt for joy. The 
Louvre fills with such news the French Court.” 

The Scottish Army at Worcester.—August 27 : 
Council of State to Militia Commissioners of 
Counties :—“ As, by the extraordinary diligence of 
the Lord General and the rest of the officers of 
that army from which they fled, that army has 
again overtaken them, and the counties, instead 
of assisting them, everywhere with great alacrity 
and cheerfulness flow together against them, they 
have recourse to their last stcength, which is to 
male lies their refuge, and by their emissaries 
and party abroad to boast great things of their 
numbers, and the assistance and successes they 
have met with, that thereby they might gain 
those through fear who are otherwise convinced 
of their duty, and discourage endeavours which 
may seem successless. For prevention of which 
—although we doubt not a few days will put an 
end to that business, the enemy being yet in 
Worcester, and not able to prosecute any design, 
and our army being now come to a conjunction, 
and able to divide and attack the enemy on both 
sides of the Severn—we recommend you to use 
special diligence that all spreaders of false news 
and rumours of the advance and advantages of the 
Scotch army . . . may be apprehended.” 


III. —REPUBLICAN EXULTATION AFTER THE BATTLE. 
OF WORCESTER: SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1651. 
First News of the Battie in London.—Septem- 
ber 4: Circular Letter of the Council of State to 
Commanders and Militia Authorities :—“It has 
leased God to give us a great victory against the 
cotch army at Worcester yesterday. The fight 
was on both sides of the town. It began about 
2 p.M., and continued until they could see no 
longer to prosecute it. The slain are estimated 
at 4,000, but there are not 100 of ours. The 
enemy were wholly routed on both sides of the 
town, and some of their horse fled, which our 
horse are pursuing. . . . It is probable that such 
as can scatter homewards will endeavour to do so: 
use your best endeavours to gather them up.” 
Letter of the Council to Cromwell.—Septem- 
ber 6: “ By yours from Evesham, and the report 
of the members of this Council who were sent to 
you, we are fully informed of the great victory 
against this wicked generation of men, whereby 
we trust a happy foundation is laid for settling 
peace and tranquility for the future. These 
mercies are so exceedingly great to so great un- 
worthiness that God alone is able to frame our 
hearts to any measure of suitableness. . .. . We 
also thank you for your great and unwearied pains 
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and travail in this great action, wherein God has 
been pleased to one you so far instrumental to 
the peace of this Commonwealth. Parliament 
lias appointed letters of thanks to be written to 
you; and some members of Parliament are also 
appointed to salute you from them, and wait upon 
you at Aylesbury. .... We desire you to be 
specially careful of your health after this very 
great travail and action.” 

Cromwell buck in London after Fourteen Months 
of Absence.—September 13: “This day sworn” 
is the note in the Council’s books of his re- 
appearance in his quality as one of the Council ; 
and the same day he was “desired to appoint 
parties of horse, out of such regiments as he shall 
think fit, to go to Chester and Stafford, receive 
prisoners delivered to them from the governors, 
and bring them to the Council of State with all 
possible care, they being prisoners for treason.” 

The Fugitive King.—October 14: Council of 
State to the Customs’ Officers of all the Ports of 
England:—« Council has information inducing pro- 
babilities that Charles Stuart is still in England, 
as also the Duke of Buckingham, obscure and 
under disguise, expecting a fit time to pass into 
foreign parts. Have a special care of that which 
is otherwise your duty, and use your utmost 
diligence to make a strict search. We 
need not put you in mind that Parliament has 
appointed 1,000/. to be given him or them that 
shall apprehend the leader of the late invading 
army. For your better discovery of him, take 
notice of him to be a tall man, above two yards 
high, his hair a deep brown, near to black, and 
has been, as we hear, cut off since the destruction of 
his army at Worcester, so that it is not very long.” 


In these extracts we have kept to the 
main line of events ; but the volume, though 
any few pages of it continuously make very 
dry reading, abounds with particulars that 
will leap together to any sufficient magnet 
of previous knowledge respecting things and 
persons—English, Scottish, or Irish—in the 
year of Worcester. The Index, as usual, 
directs amply, and all but unerringly. Be- 
sides Cromwell, Charles II., and the various 
members of the Council of State, informa- 
tion, more or less; tmay be looked for about 
such persons as these :--Argyle, M. Augier, 
Axtell, Ayscue, Barkstead, Blake, Cobbett, 
Ashley Cooper, Coote, Deane, the Earl of 
Derby, Desborough, Fairfax, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lambert, Lauderdale, Lenthall, 
David Leslie, Lilburne, Christopher Love, 
Milton, Monk, Overton, John Owen, Edward 
Popham, Prince Rupert, Adrian Scroope, 
Sir Thomas Urquhart. The mention of 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, Leslie, and Urquhart 
reminds me that there are several interesting 
notices of the treatment of the Scottish 
prisoners from Worcester. 
labour of Mrs. Green in these Calendars is 
nothing less than that of driving a whole 
population of the defunct before her from 
month to month, knowing all the chief of 
them familiarly by head-mark, and accu- 
rately noting the casual appearances and 
disappearances of the less known. One of 
the less known, who appears once (p. 477) 
as “Hermannus Alylias,” ought to be “‘Her- 
mannus Mylius.” At least he goes by this 
name elsewhere; though, as I find him called 
“Alylias” in the Commons’ Journals, I 
have no doubt that the mistake is in the 
original minute.* It ought to be no ordinary 
satisfaction to this lady, in her prolonged 
toil among these manuscripts and her exer- 
tions to make every successive volume of 





* See Prof. Stern’s letter in the Acapemy Oct. 13. 


Altogether, the’ 





her Calendars as perfect as possible, that 
she is thereby shedding accuracy into Eng- 
lish historical literature, by affording the 
means of sure knowledge about a great 
many matters more important than the 
form of a foreign name. Davin Masson. 








The Cyclopaedia of Education: a Dictionary 
of Information for the Use of Teachers, 
School Officers, Parents and _ others. 
Edited by Henry Kiddle and Alexander 
J. Schem. (New York: Steiger; Lon- 
don: Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 


Ir must be conceded to the editors of this 
considerable volume that they have produced 
anew species of book of reference in the 
English language. The sciences, the fine 
arts, biography and literature have all ob- 
tained recognition in the pages of general 
and special encyclopaedias ; but the practical 
art of education has hitherto been left to 
take its chance as the empirical acquisition 
of individual schoolmasters. Nor is the 
cause of this circumstance far to seek. In 
an encyclopaedia we are accustomed to look 
for a record of facts of such a multifarious 
and recondite character as can be contained 
in the brain of no single person. The 
general reader requires a_ trustworthy 
authority which he may consult on any and 
every occasion when his own limited sources 
of information fail; while even the student 
feels the same want in the departments that 
lie beyond his special range. But with regard 
to education this difficulty is not commonly 
experienced. The subject does not at first 
sight seem to afford a sufficient supply of 
facts or theories to deserve an elaborate 
compilation to itself. The public are willing 
to confide in the experience of professional 
teachers; and the art of teaching itself is 
commonly thought not to be dependent upon 
the science of paedagogy, bat to be the in- 
stinctive monopoly of all its practitioners. 
Of what kind, it may be asked, are the posi- 
tive facts for which one would be disposed 
to look in an encyclopaedia of education ? 
Twenty years ago it might have been diffi- 
cult to answer such a question; but the 
recent growth of primary. instruction, and 
still more its organisation under a central 
Department of the State, have created a want 
which the volume before us is destined in 
some sort to satisfy. Under the stimulus of 
publicity and indirect competition, it has 
become necessary for teachers of every grade 
to study the theory of their profession with 
a thoroughness never before thought of. 
Not only the schoolmaster, but also the school- 
master’s critic is abroad. Hence have arisen 
the annual conferences of the heads of public 
schools, of the subordinate masters, of the 
head-masters of middle-class schools; and 
hence also the popularity of the Education 
Section of the Social Science Congress, the 
foundation of the College of Preceptors in 
London, and of Chairs of Paedagogy at two 
of the Scotch Universities. In short, it has 
been recognised that teaching is not a self- 
taught art, but that its methods are them- 
selves a proper subject for comparative study 
and capable of being learned like any other 
branch of knowledge. 

It is not surprising to find that it was in 
Germany that elaborate books of reference 





for teachers first saw the light. ‘“ The En- 
eyclopidie of Schmid was commenced in 
1859, and the eleventh and concluding 
volume is not yet complete, though a revised 
edition has already appeared of the first 
volume.” Similar circumstances have caused 
the Americans to anticipate this country in 
supplying the want for those who speak 
English. The wide spread of education in 
the United States and its general efficiency, 
stimulated by the rivalry between the sys- 
tems of the several States, have produced a 
vast amount of literature on the subject; 
and this literature is precisely of that utili- 
tarian and statistical kind in which Ame. 
ricans most delight. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
produced an eminently readable volume as 
the result of his official enquiries into the 
state of secondary education in France and 
Germany. It would be flattery to say that 
Messrs. Kiddle and Schem have adorned 
their compilation with any literary graces. 
It is, no doubt, by the standard of utility 
that they would desire to be judged, and 
within the limits they have themselves 
imposed they deserve a meed of praise. 
As an elaborate collection of scholastic facts 
and an impartial statement of educational 
theories this Cyclopaedia will be found very 
useful. Besides the assistance of numerous 
“‘school officers” of high rank in their own 
country, they have enlisted the co-opera- 
tion of prominent English “educationists,” 
among whom may be named the late Prof. 
Payne and Dr. Donaldson of the Edinburgh 
High School. It was to be expected that 
American institutions and American ques- 
tions should receive fullest treatment; but 
after the declaration in the preface that it 
was the intention of the editors “to make 
the usefulness of the Cyclopaedia coex- 
tensive with the English-speaking race,” it 
is disappointing to find how disproportionate 
is the space monopolised by the United 
States. Each separate State and city has a 
long article to itself, and every little sec- 
tarian college’ is noticed at length; while 
the remainder of the world is merely dis- 
cussed under general headings, and Christ’s 
Hospital is the only English school which 
appears to have attracted the American 
imagination. As characteristic of the same 
narrowness of treatment, it may be remarked 
that the article on Oxford is miserably 
inadequate, and, though contributed by an 
Oxford man, contains more than one gross 
blunder. The notice of Milton omits to 
mention that the poet was at one period of 
his life a practical teacher; and the Tiroci- 
nium of Cowper is altogether passed over. 
The deficiencies justindicated will seriously 
impair the value of the book as a work of 
reference in this country. Its chief interest 
to us lies partly in the elaborate picture it 
gives of the condition of public instruction 
in the United States, and partly in the 
negative suggestion which it conveys that 
the educational problems there are very dif- 
ferent from our own. The use and abuse of 
endowments, the evils of competitive exami- 
nations, and especially of premature forcing, 
the state of middle-class education, the 
religious difficulty, the advantages of direct 
as compared with indirect compulsion—all 
these burning questions of English educa- 
tional reformers, which still form the fight- 
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ing-ground for rival parties, are very briefly 
discussed ; whereas, on the other hand, the 
practical methods of instruction are brought 
into significant prominence. Among the 
latter class of subjects may be mentioned 
school hygiene and school apparatus, oral 
instruction as opposed to learning from text- 
books, and co-education of the sexes. 

In conclusion, it remains to praise the ex- 
cellent manner in which this book is bound. 
It was observed in a spirit of reprehension, 
in a recent number of the Acapremy, that the 
librarians in the United States are as yet 
ignorant of the virtues of “ buckram.” As 
some atonement for this mysterious imputa- 
tion, and in common fairness to American 
bookbinders, it should be known that Ameri- 
can volumes with 900 pages are the only 
ones of such dimensions which do not physi- 
cally come to pieces in the process of re- 
viewing. Jas. §. Corron. 








Essentials of English Grammar for the Use of 
Schools. By William Dwight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, &c., in Yale 
College, U.S.A. (London: Henry S. 
King & Co., 1877.) 

THERE seems to be no end to the writing of 

school-books, especially of those on English 

Grammar. Most of our grammatical text- 

books have been written by schoolmasters, 

and from a schoolmaster’s point of view. 

Nearly every teacher has his own ideas as to 

the proper method of imparting a knowledge 

of this subject to his pupils, and many have 
been anxious to do a service to their fellow- 
labourers in the work of education by 
farnishing them with a manual of instruction. 
As to the possession of any special qualifi- 
cations for undertaking their self-assigned 
task, by a previous study of the growth and 
development of the language, such a pre- 
liminary requisite has, probably, never oc- 
curred to the majority of grammar-book- 
makers. Each writer, of course, has prided 
himself on having something novel to com- 
municate. One grammarian whose work 
it has been our good fortune to see tells us 
the new and startling fact that among the 
words like ov that make their plural in -en 
are to be classed man and woman! ! 
Another writer is evidently ashamed of 
the scraps and fragments of grammatical 
inflexion preserved by our language, and, dis- 
satisfied with these “beggarly elements,” 
endeavours to make up for them by a long 
array of verbal forms in which over twenty 
tenses are assigned to three or four moods. 

A third authority allows English to have no 

grammar at all worth speaking of, and, con- 

Sequently, moods and tenses wellnigh dis- 

appear from the pages of his work. 

Most of the older English grammarians 
who sought to lay before the learner the 
facts with which they were supposed to be 
So well acquainted were content to arrange 
their grammatical details after the model 
of a Latin or Greek grammar. They seldom 
made an attempt to explain the numerous 
Irregularities and anomalies that are a con- 
stant puzzle to the mere classical student. 
Owing to their own ignorance of the “ older 
forms” of their own language, they very 
wisely left an impossible task unattempted ; 
but whenever any of this class did try to 





account for the existence of a strange form 
or unusual construction, his failure was 
most lamentable. 

A long experience in testing children’s 
intelligent knowledge of English grammar 
would seem to show that some of these time- 
old works, which made the subject dry and 
detestable, are stillin use. In many places 
we are afraid that English is still left to 
take care of itself, for we have heard of a 
school in which, while Latin, French, and 
German were not neglected, the grammar 
of our mother-tongue was delayed until a 
day or two before the expectedannual examin- 
ation. In examining children we find few can- 
didates that can give anything like accurate 
definitions of the most fundamental terms. 
A general Laziness seems to hang over their 
notions of gender and case (both of which we 
have seen ascribed to verbs). On one occasion 
no small number of girl-candidates in answer- 
ing a question as to grammatical gender 
gave old maid as the corresponding feminine 
of bachelor. We have even heard of gender 
being thus lucidly illustrated :—‘‘ Masculine 
church, feminine chapel; masculine dog, 
feminine cat”!!! Not very long ago we 
were actually treated to the following instance 
of irregular comparison :—“ Positive fore, 
comparative ji/th, superlative sixth,” instead 
of fore, former, foremost, jfirst—a blunder 
only eclipsed by the well-known boyish ab- 
surdity of positive boil, comparative boiler, 
superlative bust ! 

In spite, however, of much ignorance, 
English-grammar-teaching has of late years 
greatly improved; and this is owing to 
several circumstances. Foremost, in order 
of time, came the introduction of the Ger- 
man system of ‘‘ sentence-analysis ”’ into our 
schools by Morell and Mason, which has 
done much to make English grammar a real 
intellectual study and an effective means of 
mental discipline for the pupils in elemen- 
tary schools. The value of this analytical 
method has been fully recognised, and it has 
been extended to Latin and Greek grammar 
as taught in our higher schools, at least 
wherever intelligent teaching is regarded as 
an important art distinct from the mere 
hearing of lessons from a set book. The 
usefulness, however, of logical analysis has 
been somewhat impaired by its being made too 
elaborate and complex, and by its causing 
parsing to be neglected. The Oxford Local 
Examiners in English have taken note of 
this evil, and have guarded against it by 


requiring less logical and more grammatical | 


analysis from their candidates. 


Another reason is that we have ceased | 
trying to assimilate English grammar to the 


classical tongues, and have learned to regard 


English as an independent language, with a | 


structure and growth peculiarly its own. 


The historical treatment of our vernacular | 


has clothed the dry bones of grammar 
with flesh, and breathed a new life into them. 
Thus an end has been put, we hope once 
for all, to an artificial and mechanical mode 
of dealing with our mother-tongue. The 
works of Mr. Thring, Dr. Abbott, and others, 
have led teachers to see that while we can- 
not impart a knowledge of English through 
Latin and Greek, yet we may teach the 
classical languages more easily, rapidly, and 
soundly by laying a solid foundation for 








their acquirement in the facts and prin- 
ciples of our own speech, whereby the re- 
flective powers of children are sufficiently 
developed for the study of other languages. 
Prof. Whitney, as a philologist of the first 
rank, having experience in linguistic teach- 
ing, perfectly understands the true educa- 
tional value of English, and in the work be- 
fore us furnishes us with an excellent method 
of teaching it. Let us hear what he himself 
has to say about his subject :— 
“To teach grammar to an English speaker is to 
take an advantage of the fact that the pupil knows 
the facts of the language, in order to turn his 
attention to the underlying principles and rela- 
tions, to the philosophy of language as illustrated 
in his own use of it, in a more effective manner 
than is otherwise possible... . / A real under- 
standing of grammar, however, he can get sooner 
and more surely in connexion with his own 
tongue than anywhere else, if his attention is first 
directed to that which most needs to be learned, 
unencumbered with burdensome details, and if a 
clear method is followed, with abundance of illus- 
tration. English grammar can in this way be 
made to pay, back, with interest, the debt which it 
owes to Latin.” 


Professor Whitney’s treatment of the 
essentials of English grammar is always 
fresh, and often quite new. He begins with 
the sentence and its division into subject 
and predicate before taking up the “ parts of 
speech.” This, though not new, is still the 
true method of procedure, and simplifies the 
further consideration of cuse. Derivation is 
dealt with among the details pertaining to 
the classification and inflexion of the noun, 
adjective, verb, &c. We quite agree with 
Dr. Whitney in his treating the gender of 
English nouns as a “ matter of derivation.” 

The strongest part of the work under 
notice is the logical mode in which the 
author has presented the essential facts of 
English grammar before the learner; the 
weakest is the historical treatment of his 
subject. For the latter the Professor is not 
altogether so well qualified as for the former, 
nor does it seem to have been his intention 
to give his work a philological character 
(though a reference is now and then made 
to the original meaning or form of a word). 
But this weakness often appears where we 
least expect it, as in the treatment of the 
adverbial expression “ by fifties,” &c. (p. 98, 
§ 214). A slight knowledge of older usages 
would have shown the writer how such 
phrases ought to be explained. 

The old slip-shod grammarians tried to 
shuffle out of many difficult constructions 
by asserting that they were contracted or 
elliptical ; and we are sorry to find (on p. 78, 
§ 186) Dr. Whitney endeavouring to make 
a similar but vain attempt at an explanation. 
To account for the origin of the phrase 
such as in “I love such as love me,” our 
author is compelled to say that it is a 
contracted or shortened expression for “ I 
love such persons as those are who love me,” 
We deny that these longer phrases have 
occurred, in order of time, before the shorter 
expressions; while from historical grammar 
we know exactly how this construction 
arose by one relative replacing another. 

On p. 78, § 187, “a more remarkable con- 
traction”? is noticed, and “there is not a 
man here but knows it” is explained as a 
contraction for “ there is not a ivan here but 
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one who knows.” Here again, the explana- 
tion, though ingenious, is untrue, for a refer- 
ence to the older forms of English shows, 
beyond a doubt, that the uncontracted ex- 
pression exists only in the mind, and not in 
the words of the speaker or writer. We 
know that, in the fourteenth century, but 
replaced the older that ne (= that not), and 
the parallel texts of the Cursor Mundi now 
being published by the Early English Text 
Society supply chapter and verse in proof of 
this statement. 

We quite agree with Dr. Whitney that a 
knowledge of past usayes is necessary to 
explain the present usages of a language, 
and it is from a thorough appreciation of 
this fact that we could have wished that 
chapter xvii. of the present work had been 
left unwritten. 

Notwithstanding the slight blemishes that 
have, in no carping spirit, been pointed ont, 
we can cordially recommend these “ Essen- 
tials of English Grammar ”’ to all interested 
in grammatical teaching. 

RicwarD Morris, 








JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

Julien VApostat et sa Phiiosophie du Poly- 
théisme. Par H.-Adrien Naville. (Paris : 
Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1877.) 


A CHARACTER whose merits have been the 
subject of no little contention between divines 
and historians; whom the Fathers system- 
atically condemned and the freethinkers of 
the last century indiscriminately lauded ; for 
whom theologians like Milman can find 
apology and even encomium, but whom 
Auguste Comte, in his Calendar, marked out 
for solemn reprobation, must always be an 
interesting study. That a prince distin- 
guished by more than ordinary intellectual 
powers, of lofty aims and austere morality, 
one educated in the full light of Christian 
doctrine as professed by Constantine and ex- 
pounded at Nicaea, should deliberately re- 
trograde into the adoption of a worn-out 
creed at which a Polybius, a Cicero, and a 
Strabo had laughed, and should find supreme 
delight in sacrificirg white bulls, exploring 
entrails, and pouring forth libations, is a 
phenomenon which historians of the calibre 
of Joseph Milner can contemplate only with 
blank dismay. 

Much that contributes to the solution of 
this probléme historique, as M. Naville rightly 
designates it, is undoubtedly to be found in 
Julian’s peculiar idiosyncracy and in the 
circumstances of his early life. We have 
but to recall that he was possessed by tem- 
perament with a Greek-like love of the 
beautiful in nature ; that he was one to whom 
the “ old divinities” shone through a golden 
mist of poetry and antiquity; that he had 
learned from Mardonius in early youth to 
admire the genius and philosophy of ancient 
Athens, an admiration which maturer study 
only deepened and enhanced ; that the elo- 
quence of Libanius drew him still further on 
in the pursuit of Hellenic culture, while the 
theurgic skill of Maximus appealed to his 
imagination, and the lessons of Aedesius 
familiarised him with the new eclecticism, 
and his sympathy with paganism is already 
half explained. It is certain, again, that 


the aspect under which Christianity pre- 





sented itself to his view must have been 
singularly repellant. The lives of his nearest 
relatives had been mercilessly sacrificed to 
the suspicions of his Christian uncle. He 
had seen Arian and Athanasian engaged in 
furious conflict until the streets of the chief 
cities of the East ran with blood. Constan- 
tius himself exhibited in his religious creed 
a strange compound of Christian doctrine 
and contemptible superstition; while in 
that great city where the new faith first 
bore its name, its primitive austerity was 
fast disappearing amid the all-pervading 
Syrian voluptuousness. For Antioch, in- 
deed, as he compared its luxury and de- 
bauchery with the standard of morality at 
Athens in the days of Pericles, or even with 
that which obtained amid the Celtic rusticity 
of his favourite Lutetia, Julian did not 
hesitate to express his aversion and contempt. 

In the evidence thus afforded of repelling 
and attracting influences, operating with 
exceptional potency on Julian individually 
or in the age in which he lived, most writers 
have been content to find an adequate ex- 
planation of his relapse into paganism. M. 
Naville’s treatise, however, supplies us with 
much that materially contributes towards a 
truer historical apprehension of the circum- 
stances. He has devoted careful study both 
to Julian’s own writings and those of the 
contemporary authorities, and has also duly 
familiarised himself with the conclusions of 
modern writers on his subject, such as 
Neander, Strauss, Baur, and Semisch. He 
makes, however, no reference to the more re- 
cent and elaborate treatise of J. F. A. Miicke. 

The opening chapters set the more obvious 
causes of Julian’s antagonism to Christi- 
anity briefly but very clearly before us. In 
the first place, he early fell under the spell 
of Neo-Platonism, and therewith embraced 
the theory of the pre-existence of the soul 
as an emanation from the Deity, and not, as 
the Christian Fathers taught, created at the 
physical birth ; while, in opposition to the 
doctrine of the resurrection, he believed that 
at death the soul was re-absorbed into the 
divine principle, and its personality ceased. 
He looked, again, on the disregard which 
Christianity avowed for nationality as an 
impracticable effort to set aside the unalter- 
able distinctions of nature. Nations, he 
declares in the Misopogon, can no more 
change their peculiar characteristics and 
institutions than the different species of the 


‘vegetable world can fail to reproduce their 


distinguishing features. Of this he con- 
sidered the evident incapacity for science and 
philosophy of those western nations which 
Rome had subdued to offer decisive proof. 
The national and the traditional are identical. 
As the different peoples represent so many 
genera of the human race, so the deity to 
whom each nation pays especial worship 
represents the “idea”’ of the national genius, 
an ‘‘idea”’ which the nation’s characteristic 
institutions faithfully reflect. Upon Judaism, 
regarded from this point of view, he could 
look with toleration, as the maintenance of 
a national faith ; but the “ Galilaeans ”’ were, 
by their own avowal, essentially innovators 
and destroyers. So far as his own religious 
belief is to be inferred, he would appear to 
have maintained, in a qualified sense, the 
personality of the gods of the Greek mytho- 





logy, but without the ancient anthropo- 
morphism. 

The doctrine, however, to which M. 
Naville accords the greatest prominence is 
Julian’s Sun-worship, a cult which, as asso- 
ciated with the Oriental deity Mithra, is the 
object of such frequent denunciation on the 
part of Christian writers of the third and 
fourth centuries. To Julian the Sun-god 
was his tutelary deity; he held the great 
centre of heat and light to be a grand me- 
diatory principle linking together the 
Platonic world of pure intelligences (the 
world of “ ideas”) and the sensible, visible 
world around us. M. Naville considers (a 
view already hinted at in Manrice’s Philo- 
sophy of the First Six Centuries) that in 
this theory we have a direct imitation of the 
cardinal Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
and observes that the terminology which 
Julian employs to define the celestial nature 
of his deity bears a remarkable resemblance 
to that which the Fathers of the period em- 
ploy with respect to the Logos. The Sun- 
god was, in fact, opposed by Julian, as an 
object of worship, to the gac é& gwrdc of 
Athanasius ; a view which his well-known 
criticism, preserved by Cyril (Adv. Julian., 
book x.), to the effect that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel was the first to teach Christ’s 
divinity, appears very remarkably to con- 
firm. 

M. Naville entirely restricts his observa- 
tions to the age of Julian himself. Otherwise 
it would have been quite pertinent to his 
enquiry had he taken occasion to point out 
the extent to which this worship of Mithra 
made its way inthe Empire, not only among 
the adherents of paganism, but even among 
Christian communities. As regards the 
former, M. Gaston Boissier, in his Religion 
romaine d’ Auguste aue Antonins (ii., 417), 
inclines to the conclusion that at the fall of 
the Empire the expounders of the declining 
paganism had theoretically adopted the be- 
lief that Mithra was the sole true deity; 
while, with respect to the Christians, we 
have it on the authority of Leo the Great 
himself (Migne, Patrolegia, liv., 94) that 
even in his day many at Rome were wont 
when ascending the steps of St. Peter’s to 
join in sacred worship, to turn and make 
their solemn obeisance to the Sun-god in the 
heavens. 

Our limits preclude our here noting the 
many other points of interest illustrated in 
M. Naville’s valuable treatise. “‘ Comprendre 
la pensée de Julien,” he truly says, “c'est 
comprendre toute une époque de l’histoire 
intellectuel de l’humanité.” Not the least 
remarkable are the singular resemblances 
that Julian’s speculations offer to theories of 
far more recent date—his adoration of the 
great centre of our planetary system (whence 
modern science derives all terrestrial forces 
and existences) as the true lord and giver 
of life; his theory of the immutability of 
national characteristics, landing us in con- 
clusions that inevitably point to a certain 
“survival of the fittest;” his fatalism 
in his estimate of human destiny; and 
finally, his view of pagan ceremonial as 
something which it was expedient and even 
necessary to maintain as an aid to minds too 
gross to conceive a purely spiritual worship. 

J. Bass MULLINGER. 
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NEW NOVELS. 
Pauline. By L. B. Walford. In Two 
Volumes. (Edinburgh: W. Blackwood 


& Sons, 1877.) 

Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles Thynne. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Hurst & 
Blackett, 1877.) 

Heir to Two Fortunes. By the Author of 
“The Life of the Moselle.” In Three 
Volumes. (London: Remington & Co., 
1877.) 

En; or Spells and Counter-Spells. By M. 
Bramston. (London: Marcus Ward & 
Co., 1877.) 

A Modern Minister. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: 
W. Blackwood & Sons, 1877.) 


Pauline fully sustains the favourable impres- 
sion produced by the writer’s former story, 
Mr. Smith, a Part of his Life, in which 
the very simplicity of the materials em- 
ployed and of the effects aimed at gave a 
stamp of freshness and finish too commonly 
lacking in far more elaborated novels. In 
this new effort the same qualities are notice- 
able, as well as the faculty for observing 
certain types of society, which to a more 
careless eye would present no salient points 
to be seized and tabulated. It is compara- 
tively easy to draw an ideal portrait of a 
superior or romantic character markedly 
unlike any person one ever meets, but to 
take a perfectly commonplace mortal out of 
a crowd, and so to set him before a reader 
that the truthfulness of the presentation 
shall be at once recognised, and the indivi- 
dual become a personal acquaintance, this 
is art. Sir Walter Scott, in all his long 
gallery of portraits, has given us but two 
genuinely ideal or romantic ones, the 
Master of Ravenswood, and Rebecca of 
York; but it is in Dandie Dinmont, 
Andrew Fairservice, Dugald Dalgetty, 
Richie Moniplies, and the like, that we 
more certainly perceive the master’s hand. 
In Pauline there are three or four such 
individualised portraits of a conventional 
class, and the reader is left to find out their 
characteristics from their actions and dia- 
logue, instead of being supplied with long 
explanatory descriptions by the author, in 
the spirit of that rudimentary art which 
supplies lack of graphic power by writing 
“This is a lion,” “This is a man,” under 
the object depicted. The least successful of 
these portraits, however, is the principal 
male personage of the story, Ralph Blundell, 
the wild squire who has got a name for being 
dangerous company, and who is as plainly 
drawn from mere imagination as the other 
figures are from keen social insight. The 
weakness of construction which was observ- 
able in Mr. Smith reappears in the later 
story, which is also made up rather of a com- 
bination of clever episodes than of one con- 
verging plot, so that there is little interest 
elicited by the narrative proper, and the 
attention is too exclusively directed to the 
dialogue. One thing further is to be said 
in favour of Pauline, that it has succeeded in 
the wellnigh impossible task of putting a 
fairly new Minna and Brenda on paper. 
The resemblance is unmistakeable, and yet 
there is no sense of triteness or plagiarism 
aroused by it, nor even by the perhaps yet 
closer relation between the heroine, of French 








Huguenot descent, and some of those women 
sketched for us by the authors of Mademoi- 
selle Mori and of the Hotel du Petit St. Jean. 
For one touch at the end, art and truth have 
been consulted more than the tastes of the 
ordinary novel-reader. Blundell, who has 
entered into a kind of engagement with 
Pauline on the understanding that he is not 
to claim her till he has reformed his ways, 
breaks his neck riding a steeplechase in 
Paris on Sunday—a much more probable 
termination to such a career than purging, 
and leaving sack, and living cleanly, as a 
nobleman should do. 

Lady Charles Thynne has got a good 
motive for the backbone of her story, and 
begins it well, but fails in working it out 
consistently. A very young and pretty girl, 
an only and much-petted child, falls in love 
with a grave poet and novelist, much her 
senior in years, who in turn is passionately 
attached to her, and they marry. He brings 
her home to a dreary moorland grange near 
the Border, where his mother and her com- 
panion, two stiff, elderly women, have been 
long resident. The bride, who has no 
charms but those of youth, beauty, and 
animal liking for her husband, is depicted 
as childish, petulant, discourteous, selfish, 
and inconsiderate to the last degree, and all 
this part of the story is very well told, as 
also is the natural result produced on the 
conduct of her stern and formal, though far 
more estimable mother-in-law. But now a 
new element comes in. Stuart Leslie, her 
husband, had privately married a young 
Italian girl in Florence, many years before, 
unknown even to his mother, of whom he 
stands in awe. This first wife died in the 
first twelvemonth of her marriage, leaving 
an infant daughter. And soon after the 
second wife has come to her new home, the 
daughter, now of marriageable age, turns 
up in company with her old nurse and an 
English friend, in search of her father, at 
his house. Rejected as an impostor by all 
the ladies, in the absence of Mr. Leslie him- 
self, she returns to London, and is fetched 
back thence by her father, who has given 
his second wife no information as to his in- 
tentions. Accordingly, when she learns 
that her mother-in-law has got a telegram 
announcing their coming, Maud Leslie ab- 
sconds under pretence of paying a visit, and 
goes off to a lady friend in Durham, not 
returning thence till her mother-in-law is 
dead, and her step-daughter stricken for 
death with consumption. She devotes her- 
self to nursing the girl, removed to Torquay, 
till she dies, but never gets straight with 
her husband again, owing to his reserved and 
unbending disposition; and the end of the 
book is huddled up by telling the reader 
that she survived him and her parents, and, 
refusing many eligible offers, devoted herself 
as a widow to continuing various charit- 
able works set on foot by her friend 
in Durham. Such is an outline of the 
story. Its failure is that the author asks 
our sympathy for her heroine as having 
been unjustly shut ont in all respects from 
her husband’s confidence, as well in his 
literary and business concerns as in that 
old story which he had hidden even from 
his mother; but she has herself depicted 
Maud Leslie as so uniformly babyish, wrong- 





headed, ill-tempered, and grossly self-seeking 
in her every act and word, that no sensible 
human being could treat her as better than 
a toy, since not even a rudimentary notion 
of duty exists in her nature for a moralist 
or a religious teacher to work upon. The 
other point which is inconsistently worked 
out is that Stuart Leslie is represented as 
even gushing in the passionate endearments 
he lavishes on Maud during courtship and 
early marriage; and that this does not 
square with the incapacity ascribed to him 
later of so breaking through his natural 
haughty reserve as to achieve a frank re- 
conciliation with a wife whom he still loves, 
and who has at last confessed herself in the 
wrong. It might be perfectly true to repre- 
sent him as never acknowledging his own 
share of blame for the quarrel, and never 
raising her to the level of a real helpmate 
and confidant; but as jealousy does not 
practically form an element in the mis- 
understanding, there would not in real life 
be such an entire change of relation. And 
as all the other scenes and characters in the 
book are mere background for the married 
pair, the story has no claims to attention 
but such as are based on Stuart and Maud, 
who are failures, though much conscien- 
tious labour has been bestowed on them; for 
there is quite as great an improbability 
committed by making Maud Leslie, detest- 
ing sedentary occupation, delighting in open- 
air exercise, utterly untrained and, as pre- 
viously noted, thoroughly selfish, suddenly 
become the patient, devoted, skilful nurse 
of a stepdaughter as old as herself. It is 
just barely possible, though not at all likely, 
that maternal instinct might transform such 
a@ woman on behalf of a baby of her own; 
but no one who has any acquaintance with 
sick-nursing will accept such an instance as 
is offered in this story. Spasmodic episodes 
of fussy attention, intercalated in habitual 
neglect, would be nearer the practical result. 

Heir to Two Fortunes, seemingly its 
author’s first venture in fiction, may be 
most readily described as a story modelled 
on the lines of the late Mr. Smedley’s tales, 
notably Frank Fairleigh, to which it bears 
no inconsiderable resemblance in style, and 
even at times in diction, though not in such 
a fashion as to justify any charge of 
plagiarism. There is promise in it, and 
even some measure of performance, and its 
chief literary defect, more observable in 
the first volume than in the last two, is 
a superabundance of incident and episode, 
the former peculiarity making it seem long 
in reading, and the latter tending to draw 
off attention from the main narrative by 
introducing matter which does not aid in 
the evolution of the plot. These are mis- 
takes often found in young writers, which a 
little experience will readily correct, and 
are, at worst, errors on the right side, since 
poverty of incident is much the commoner 
and less excusable fault. The close of the 
story is out of keeping with the earlier part, 
and might have been ordered otherwise more 
advisedly. It does not merely cause dis- 
satisfaction, but is faulty in itself, artisti- 
cally regarded, since not led up to as in any 
sense necessary to the evolution of the plot 
or idea of the tale. 

Miss Bramston belongs to the school of 
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writers whose living chief is Miss Yonge, 
and resembles her in many qualities of 
her work, notably in being uniformly cul- 
tured, ladylike, and wholesome, and not 
without an element of quiet humour. Lin 
does not mark any positive advance on Miss 
Bramston’s previous efforts, but on the other 
hand she fairly sustains the position she has 
reached, and it is rather the triteness of the 
main situation of her story—a fresh version 
of the Lord of Barleigh—than any defect in 
handling her materials, which prevents a 
reader from setting it higher. The character 
of the heroine is cleverly conceived, and 
very consistently worked out. There may 
be reasonable doubts entertained as to its 
probability in real life under the given cir- 
cumstances, but regarded purely as an ideal 
sketch, there is nothing extravagant about 
it, and it is entirely in keeping from first to 
last. So, too, the machinery by which a 
temporary alienation of the hero from Em 
is brought about, as also that which leads to 
‘the defeat of the schemer, is well managed, 
though there is too much melodramatic 
straining of probabilities in the scene where 
the reunion is actually effected. Some of 
the minor characters are also well drawn, 
and there are at least suggestions of more 
power than Miss Bramston has yet actually 
exhibited, in the slightly-indicated contrast 
of Abbott and Jane Devon, the practical and 
high-minded, but not markedly intellectual, 
clergyman, and his equally high-minded, 
but more theoretical and sceptical, wife. It 
may be that these portraits, if more elabo- 
rated, would not achieve all their promise, 
but there is more in them than in the lead- 
ing personages of the story. 

The completion of the first volume of 
A Modern Minister does not, so far, tend to 
alter the verdict pronounced on its earlier 
instalments. There are still—and in a more 
marked degree as the story progresses—the 
overcrowding of the canvas with a multi- 
tude of superfluous figures ; the same broken 
reminiscences of previous writers, chiefly 
the late Lord Lytton in his final stage; the 
same irrelevant episodes and wordy digres- 
sions, aiming at realism of effect, but not 
achieving it; and, above all, the same too 
visible effort to be smart and epigrammatic, 
as well as profound and philosophical, in 
almost every page, but without attaining 
more than a certain stagey cleverness. 

Ricnarp F, Lirrtepae. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Under the Balkans, by Robert Jasper More 
(Henry 8. King and Oo.), is well worthy of 
erusal as containing the evidence of an impartial 
investigator concerning the circumstances of the 
Bulgarian atrocities of last year. Mr. More 
visited Turkey in the autumn of 1876, and 
making Philippopolis his head-quarters, proceeded 
to Tatar-Bazardjik, Batak, Otlu-Keui, and all the 
other scenes of the principal massacres, and ob- 
tained information on the spot from survivors 
about the events that took place. The result of 
his enquiries was a full confirmation of Mr. 
Baring’s Report, on which he bestows well-de- 
served praise for its thorough faithfulness, and of 


so deeply when they were first reported. They 
rival, if they do not surpass, the deeds of Nana 
Sahib. The evidence in some cases is given in 
the words of the witnesses, who were either the 
sufferers themselves or were present at the time ; 
and it would be hard to find in the annals of the 
Inquisition anything that wou!d outdo the descrip- 
tion of the torture employed to extract false 
evidence, or of the impaling and roasting of a 
victim by the order and under the eyes of Achmet 
Aga, The book, which is pleasantly written, is 
relieved by descriptions of Bulgarian customs and 
of the aspect of the localities visited, and contains 
a good account of the excellent Bulgarian schools 
in the towns and villages, and valuable statistics 
relating to the employment of the relief funds. It 
is accompanied by a map of the district and 
illustrations taken from photographs. As regards 
the political sympathies of the Bulgarians, Mr. 
More reports—“ When asked if they would like 
the Russians to come over, the farmers universally 
replied that they wanted the English;” and 
speaking of the rapid spread of the educational 
movement in Bulgaria, and the consequent pro- 
bability that there will be no lack of elements 
for local self-government in Roumelia, if only the 
moral and material resources of the country are 
allowed free development, he adds :— 

“Tt seems a pity that, while the Russians were 
helping this movement, the English were denying the 
qualification of the Bulgarians to govern themselves, 
and, as a consequence, the educated youth of the best 
families should be entering their own neighbourhoods 
with the Russians, throwing in their lot with them, 
because the English, whose influence and institutions 
they so much prefer, could not anticipate the 
Russians in helping them.” 


The Barents Relics recovered in the Summer of 
1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, Esq., and pre- 
sented to the Dutch Government; described by 
J. K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Archivist at 
the Hague. (Triibner.) In 1596 a Dutch ship’s 
company, with William Barendsz as pilot, wintered 
on shore near the northern extremity of Novaya 
Zemlya, and in the following spring they went 
away in their boats, leaving their house and an 
immense quantity of gear behind them, Nearly 
300 years passed away before anyone again 
visited the spot; but in 1871 the Norwegian 
Captain Carlsen reached the Ice Haven of Ba- 
rendsz, and brought home a large collection of 
most interesting relics, which were deposited in 
the Naval Museum at the Hague. Mr. De Jonge 
wrote a Report on these relics, an abstract of 
which, with a descriptive list of the relics, is 
given by Lieut. Koolemans Beynen in his Intro- 
duction to the Voyages of Barendsz, recently 
issued by the Hakluyt Society. Last year Mr. 
Charles Gardiner, in his yacht the Glowworm, 
also visited the winter-quarters of Barendsz, made 
diligent search, and brought home many more 
relics, which he presented to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, Mr. De Jonge made a second Report on 
this second batch of relics, a translation of which 
has now been published by Messrs. Triibner. But 
the first relics brought home by Carlsen were the 
most interesting. The most curious articles in 
Mr. Gardiner’s collection are a wooden stamp with 
seal, a leaden inkstand, eighteen tallow candles 
(undoubtedly the oldest in the world), the ship’s 
flag, and a manuscript notice which Barendsz left 
behind in a powder horn, It is signed by Heems- 
kerck, the captain, and William Barendsz, the 
pilot, the latter signature having been until now 
unknown. The courteous act of Mr. Gardiner in 

resenting these relics to their Government has 
fom warmly acknowledged by the Dutch nation. 


The Great Captain; an Eventful Chapter in 
Spanish History, by Ulick Ralph Burke; and 
Stories from Italian History, by E. Montgomerie 





the reports received through the English news- 
paper correspondents. The terrible details look 
even more ghastly on reperusal after a lapse of 
time, and remind us that it was no mere senti- 


Ranking. (Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge.) Ifit be true that the Life of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova has never yet been written in English, 





mental feeling which stirred the heart of England 


Mr. Burke may be congratulated upon his oppor- 


authorities in Spanish and Italian; and he occa- 
sionally inserts a learned note. The general re- 
sult, however, may be classed rather with the 
better sort of “ boys’ books” than as an in- 
dependent study in biography. The tone of 
eulogy is high-pitched, but not more so than is 
befitting its hero. Indeed, the “Great Captain” 
presents almost a unique figure in history. He 
united the chivalric valour of a mediaeval knight 
to the far-seeing strategy of a modern general; 
and he won the first military reputation in a war- 
like age without degenerating to the part of a 
soldier of fortune. In giving us this sketch of so 
extraordinary a man, Mr. Burke has done his 
work carefully and well. We could have spared 
some of his allusions to contemporary events, and 
perhaps more might have been made of the parallel 
suggested with the Duke of Wellington. Both 
these great warriors conducted their campaigns with 
forces much inferior to those of the enemy; both 
were badly supported at home ; and they both con- 
quered decisively in the end only by the exercise of 
consummate patience. But here the parallel ends. 
In place of the honoured old age of Wellington, 
Gonsalvo was rewarded with the ingratitude and 
envy of his king, and died, it has been hinted, of 
a broken heart. Mr. Montgomerie Ranking’s little 
book is somewhat similar in design, but of a less 
pretentious scope. He tells in as many chapters 
seven of the better known episodes in the confused 
annals of mediaeval Italy. It cannot be said 
that he has been entirely successful in distin- 
guishing the cross threads of intrigue between the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines, between the Germans, 
the French and the Spaniards, and between the 
rival cities of Upper Italy, which constitute the 
warp and woof of his subject-matter. But there 
can never be too many of these popular tales, 
which are well calculated to lead the reader on to 
the serious study of history. 


Abhandlungen zu Shakespeare. Von Karl Elze. 
(Ifalle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses.) These 
essays, which originally appeared in the Jahrbiicher 
der Deutschen Shakespeare- Gesellschaft, are those 
with which English readers are already acquainted 
through the translation published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., together with one or two of 
more special interest to German Shakspere students. 
“Der Shakespeare-Dilettantismus” contains a 
vigorous criticism of the Shakespearomanie of 
the poet Benedix ; when the fly had been buzzing 
around Shakspere’s serene head it was perhaps a 
duty to break the fly upon a wheel. 


Underbrush. By James T. Fields. (Boston: 
Osgood.) A pleasant book of genial essays and 
sketches of life. The author has quick observa- 
tion both for pathos and humour, and blends 
them with excellent common-sense, and practical 
advice. The first essay is called “My Friend's 
Library,” and is full of amusing chit-chat about 
well-known authors and books, chiefly drawn 
from autograph letters, and from inscriptions and 
marginal notes in the volumes themselves; letters 
from Walter Scott, Samuel Johnson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, CO. Bronté, Coleridge, De Quincey and 
Burns, are among the number, and the whole 
essay is like a pleasant talk with a well-informed 
friend over well-filled shelves. An anecdote about 
the plays of Shakspere told without any malice of 
an old Boston gentleman is worth repeating even 
at the risk of its being already known. 

“ The excellent old gentleman having confessed to 
L. G. that he had never found time during his busy 
life to read the ‘immortal plays,’ was advised to do 
so during the winter then approaching. In the spring 


| G. called and asked if he had read any of the plays. 


Yes, he replied, he had read them all. ‘ Do you like 
them ?’ ventured G., feeling his way anxiously to an 
epinion, ‘ Like them!’ replied the old man with dif- 
fusive ardour, ‘that is not the word, sir! They are 
glorious, sir; far beyond my expectation, sir! There 
are not twenty men in Boston, sir, who could have 
written those plays !’” 


There is a delightful paper on “ Bothersome 





tunity. He makes some parade of his original 





People,” which may possibly have the effect of 
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rousing some of us to a consciousness of burdens 
which we have hitherto endured with unconscious 
fortitude; but the execrations uttered against 
those specially bothersome people who will insist 
on tormenting luckless children with questions are 
not too strong. There are also amusing papers 
on “ Diamonds and Pearls,” on “ Getting Home 
Again,” and on “ How to Rough it.” We cor- 
dially hope that the modest name and appearance 
of the little volume will not deter readers from 
finding out its freshness, fun and worth. 


Facts about Sherry. By Henry Vizetelly. 

(Ward, Lock and Co.) Mr. Vizetelly has sup- 
plemented his compendious remarks upon the 
“ Wines of the World” in general with some 
“Facts about Sherry” in particular, and a very 
useful publication it is likely to prove. Never 
was there a time when such a determined set was 
made against sherry by all classes of detractors, 
and certainly never was there a time when so 
much that is “sherry” only in name was foisted 
upon a credulous public. The changes that have 
occurred in the prevailing taste, even within the 
experience of a young man, are quite extraordinary. 
Not thirty years ago, to the ordinary consumer 
anything that was strong and sweet and brown, 
that was not brandy, did duty for sherry. Then 
came a time, about ten years ago, when an awful 
and nauseous liquid was the fashion, which was 
called “dry sherry ;” it was not syéet, it is true, 
but there its merits ended ; its bouquet was that 
of a photographer's atelier, and its taste indescrib- 
ably nasty; nobody liked it, everyone drank it. 
Now the rage ag to be for “ natural wines,” 
and upon these hear Mr. Vizetelly. In comment- 
ing upon the natural wines of Jerez, which are 
understood to contain no added spirit, he says :— 
“The natural wines of which I speak are not the 
wines commonly advertised in England at low 
rates under that designation. Jerez wines perfectly 
free from spirit cannot possibly be sold cheap in 
England, because they require to be at least five 
years old ; whereas the wines offered as natural are 
generally young, unripe wines, whose fermentation has 
not terminated, and which come far more frequently 
from Seville or La Mancha than from the Jerez dis- 
trict. Such wines are necessarily unwholesome, for 
heat revives their fermentative action, which com- 
pletes itself in that delicate organisation, the human 
stomach,” 
The reason why an Englishman is so often de- 
ceived in the matter of sherry is that he has 
no sound criterion to go by; and that is just 
what he will be assisted to obtain by studying 
this little book. He will learn that Manzanilla 
only develops the peculiar bitter aromatic flavour 
by which it is distinguished in its fourth or fifth 
year ; and he will argue very justly that, if such is 
the case, Manzanilla cannot be sold in England at 
from 30s, to 35s. dozen. He will think less of 
the “scare” about gypsum when he finds that 
quite as much of this innocuous substance enters 
into a pint-and-a-half of Burton bitter beer as 
into any bottle of sherry in existence. Finally, 
he will be convinced that a “fine old” sherry at 
20s. to 25s. is an impossibility ; “a cheap sherry 
must necessarily be a young undeveloped wine, 
liable to get out of order the moment it is moved.” 
Mr. Vizetelly thinks that a fair wine of the proper 
age, with a minimum of spirit added, cannot be 
shipped under 22/. the butt, whereas so keen is 
the competition that shipments of new wines 
are made at present at so low a rate as from 12/. 
to 147. The real sherry, properly blended, kept 
sufficiently long, and not over-dosed with added 
spirit, is perfectly wholesome. What is not 
wholesome is sherry in an immature state, to 
which an excess of spirit has to be added to make 
it “safe.” The wine, therefore, is not to be 
blamed, but those who think they can purchase 
it in a wholesome condition at a price below its 
proper value. 


We have received the first volume of Dr. 
Robert Brown’s The Countries of the World 
(Cassell, Petter and Galpin), which promises to 





be a most entertaining and instructive geography. 

he work begins by telling what was known of 
the world a thousand years ago; then goes on to 
describe how it has gradually been discovered, 
till we reach the still unknown corners of it 
which remain to be explored in the nineteenth 
century. The descriptions of particular regions 
begin with the fascinating subject of the Polar 
world ; from that an easy gradation leads to the 
fur countries of North America, thence to the 
Dominion of Canada, and across to British 
Columbia, Vancouver Island, and California. 
With all these countries the author himself is 
genase. acquainted, so that he is able to enliven 
is pages with capital sketches and anecdotes 
from his own experiences, infusing these liberally 
along with the more matter-of-fact geographical 
data, so as to make the book a most readable one. 
The work is most profusely illustrated with fine 
woodcuts. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Unper the editorship of Mr. John Morley, and 
with the general title Men of Letters, Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. propose to issue a series of 
short books which shall tell people what is most 
worth knowing as to the life, character, works, 
and position in literary history of some of the 
reat English writers. The following have already 
ose promised: Spenser, by the Dean of St. Paul’s ; 
Bunyan, by Mr. J. A. Froude; Wordsworth, by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith ; Milton, by Mr. Mark Patti- 
son; Burns, by Principal Shairp; Johnson, by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen; Scott, by Mr. R. H. Hutton; 
Shelley, by Mr. J. A. Symonds; Gibbon, by Mr. 
J. Cotter Morison; and Swift, by the Editor. 


Tue prize of 5000 roubles offered in 1874 by 
the Russian Government for the best book on the 
History of Cavalry has, as we were before given 
to understand, been awarded to Lieut.-Col. George 
T. Denison, Commanding the Governor General's 
Body-Guard in Canada, whose work, it may be 
remembered, was recently published by Messrs. 
Maemillan and Co. 


Miss BerHam-Epwarps is engaged upon a 
monograph on “Jean Reynaud, French philo- 
sopher and mystic,” one of the most original and 
pathetic figures in French literature, and little 
known here. It was Schopenhauer who recog- 
nised Reynaud’s great intellectual qualities in 
Germany. 


Tue Ipswich Journal of November 5 will re- 
print in its valuable series of “ Suffolk Notes and 
Queries” the Jowrnal of William Dowsing, of 
Stratford, Parliamentary visitor, appointed under 
a warrant from the Earl of Manchester for de- 
molishing the superstitious pictures and ornaments 
of churches, &c., within the county of Suffolk in 
1643-4, The Journal has grown extremely scarce 
both in the original edition and in Parker's reprint 
of 1844, 


Prorressor W. K. Crrrrorp, F.R.S., is now 
delivering at University College a very interest- 
ing course of lectures on Quaternions. One main 
object of the course is to bring the physical — 
cations of Quaternions as much as possible within 
the reach of mathematicians of moderate attain- 
ments, 


Aw inaugural lecture on one of the newest 
of new subjects demands a brief word of 
notice. Dr. C. P. Tiele has long been known to 
the inner circle of theological students as an 
energetic advocate of his favourite subject—the 
comparative history of religions. After long years 
of waiting, his exertions have been rewarded by 
the establishment of a Chair for ‘the history of 
religions in general” in the University of Leyden. 
The interest of Dr. Tiele’s appointment is heigh- 
tened by the fact that he is the first member of 
the “ Remonstrant ” (Arminian) communion who 
has been admitted into any academical theological 
faculty. The subject of his inaugural lecture 





(delivered October 10) is “ The Gains of Assyrio- 
logy for the Comparative History of Religions.” 
After a sketch of the religious literature discovered 
in the royal library of Assyria, Dr. Tiele exa- 
mines in detail the various objections brought 
against Assyriology, and reduces them to their 
real value. His critical tone towards the pioneers of 
Assyriology inspires respect for his judgment, and 
we cannot help wishing that his remarks may meet 
the eye of those whom they most concern. In Eng- 
land, more perhaps than in any other country, the 
“ fashionableness ” of a new and promising science, 
and the speculative efforts of publishers, have pro- 
duced “ rocks ahead ” which unprejudiced histori- 
cal students of religions cannot contemplate without 
some uneasiness. Dr. Tiele’s interest in philology 
(in the ordinary sense of that word) is second to 
his historical and critical impulse, but he has not 
taken up his parable on Assyriology without first 
attaining such a knowledge of the characters and 
the language as to enable him to control to some 
extent the results of the professed decipherers. 
A proof of this is given in a note on the divine 
name Nergal, which he renders (with Friedrich 
Delitzsch, but improving upon his argument) 
“King of the great city.” The lecture concludes 
with a jesting appeal to Semitic philologists not 
to leave the problems of Assyriology to well-mean- 
ing but untrained students, but like the invincible 
Sigurd of the legend to carry their less favoured 
brethren through the flaming sea of cuneiform, and 
win the beauteous prize. 


Towarps the close of our report of the Con- 
gress of German Philologists (AcapEemy, Oct. 27, 
p- 412), the subject of Prof. Savelsberg’s paper 
was wrongly given. It was on the Lycian in- 
scriptions. 


Tue King of Sweden and Norway has com- 
pleted a dramatic poem, entitled Minne fran 
Upsala, the scene of which is successively laid in 
the Cathedral, in Odin’s Grove, and in Old Upsala, 
This drama, to which Ivar Hallstrém has written 
the music, is now under rehearsal, and will be 
shortly performed. 


Tue Dutch novelist, Guillaume Egbért Cathérine 
Croiset, died at Amersfoort on October 22. He 
was first known by his St. Jansavond, published 
under the pseudonym of Willem van Rehburgh 
in 1839, This was succeeded by August and 
Iphegina, the latter being a story of the Middle 
Ages. In 1844 Croiset published Mijn Reiszak 
(“* My Knapsack ”), a collection of tales. His last 
works, In and Over the Alps, and To the Rhetian 
Alps, were impressions of travel in 1865 and 1866, 
Croiset was born in 1817, 


Tue October number of Fors Clavigera is one 
of the best, as it is one of the largest, of the series. 
As usual it traverses a great variety of subjects. 
Mr. Ruskin begins with the punishment of death 
and the way in which it is regarded, as evidences of 
the development or the decline of a nation, and then 
drifts into a fiery explosion at ‘these Manchester 
robbers,” who are “ plotting at last to steal and 
sell for a profit the waters of Thirlmere and the 
clouds of Helvellyn.” This leads him into Plato’s 
theory of education, and the worse than useless- 
ness of science and knowledge without good bring- 
ing-up, without a good tendency given to the aim 
and thoughts of the pupil. “Thus we might put 
a boy through all the exercises required in this 
passage—through music, arithmetic, geometry and 
astronomy—and yet throughout give him an evil 
‘leading,’ making all these studies conducive to the 
gratification of ambition or the acquirement of 
wealth. Plato means that we had better leave 
him in total ignorance than do this.” The hits at 
the “Cockney curly-tailed puppy who yaps and 
snaps in the Nineteenth Century,” and at Mr. 
Ayrton, are excellent specimens of Mr. Ruskin’s 
vials of wrath. The Notes and Correspondence, 
too, at the end are solider than usual, and less 
adorned with figures and balance-sheets with 
which the general public has really no business. 
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THE Deutsche Rundschau for October contains 
the beginning of an elaborate study by Herr Kuno 
Tischer of the sources and composition of Goethe’s 
Faust. He traces the treatment and significance 
of the Faust-myth at different periods—to the 
mediaeval spirit it was diabolical; to the Pro- 
testant spirit it was tragic; to the Renaissance 
spirit it was Titanic: he argues that Goethe real- 
ised all these different sides, and used it as an ex- 
pression of the modern feeling by asserting that 
‘the Promethean is not diabolic,” but pre-eminently 
human. In an article on the magnetising of 
animals, Herr Preyer investigates the physio- 
logical effects of terror in inducing catalepsy, and 
suspending consciousness in various animals, as 
shown in experiments: he tends to infer that a 
consideration of these results goes far to explain 
some of the phenomena presented by a belief in 
the manifestations of spiritualism. General von 
Harimann begins a consideration of the connexion 
between the necessities of warfare and the de- 
mands of humanitarian feeling: he criticises the 
conclusions of Prof. Bluntschli, who would bring 
warfare under rules of international law, and en- 
deavours to prove that warfare must rather be re- 
gulated by the ethical conditions of national life, 
and involves a suspension of international law. 
Herr Bamberger writes on “ The Gold of the 
Future,” with reference to the question of cur- 
rency, and demonstrates that the fluctuations in 
the value of silver during the last five years have 
rendered a silver standard of currency impossible 
in the future. 


Tue Rivista Europea of October 16 has an in- 
teresting article by Sigor Ugo Pesci on the late 
M. Thiers in connexion with his researches into 
the history of Italy; it tells of his friendship 
with Signor Canestrini and the Marchese Gino 
Capponi, and his researches into the Florentine 
archives for materials for his projected History of 
Florence. Signor Martinetti publishes some 
valuable documents relating to Pope Paul IV., 
his nepotism and his scheme of an Italian league 
against the power of Spain: the documents are 
mostly letters of Cardinal Carafa and are taken 
from the Roman archives. Signor de Castro pub- 
lishes a chapter from a work on Francesco Guic- 
ciardini which is soon to appear under the title of 
La Mente di Guicctiardini ; it is founded upon the 
opere inedite which have been recently published. 
The specimen chapter here given us is on Guicciar- 
dini’s embassy to Spain in 1511. There is also an 
enquiry by Signor Selmi on the connexion between 


the Atoms of Epicurus and the Atomic Theory of 
modern chemistry. 


Dr. JoHANN Kaspar MOrrkorer, one of the 
most exact of modern historical scholars in the 
provinces of Swiss literary and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, died at Ziirich, after a long illness, on 
October 17. He was born at Frauenfeld in 1799. 
He was not spared to complete the work on which 
he has lately been engaged, a biography of his 
remarkable fellow-townsman, J. C. Lavater. In 
1842 he published a Life of the Landammann 
Anderwert, a figure of great importance in the 
history of the Thurgau. He contributed to the 
great Deutsche Worterbuch of the Brothers Grimm. 
From 1850 to 1860 he issued a number of studies 
on the literature and biography of Switzerland in 
the eighteenth century : among others his Klopstock 
in ZLiirich in den Jahren 1750 und 1751; Die 
Schweizerische Literatur des 18, Jahrhunderts ; and 
Bilder aus dem kirchlichen Leben der Schweiz. 
He wished to produce complete pictures of three 
of the most characteristic and important repre- 
sentatives of the culture and religion of Ziirich at 
those important epochs, The first of these, his 
Ulrich Zwingli, nach den urkundlichen Quellen, 
appeared in two volumes in 1867 and 1869; and 
the second, J. J. Breitinger und Ziirich, ein 
Kulturbild aus der Zeit der Dreissigjihrigen 
Krieges, in 18733. Ilis Lavater was to have com- 
pleted the series. Tis latest published work was 
the Geschichte der evang lischen Flichtlinge in der 
Schweiz, which appeared last year. It was de- 








dicated to the University and the City of Ziirich, 
as an act of gratitude for the doctor's title which 
he received from the former, and the citizenship 
bestowed upon him by the latter. 

WE understand that the business of Mr. Samuel 
Tinsley, of Southampton Street, which was esta- 
blished some six years ago, will in future be carried 
on under the title of Samuel Tinsley andCo. We 
need hardly say that we wish the new firm every 
success. 

A NEw popular work on Science, edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown, assisted by a staff of eminent 
writers, will shortly be published in serial form by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin, under the 
title of Science for All. 

Sacred Streams: the Ancient and Modern Ilis- 
tory of the Rivers of the Bible, by Mr. Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S., which was first published 
in 1850, has recently been issued in a second 
edition (Hodder and Stoughton). It is well 
adapted to supply pleasant reading to “ our chil- 
dren and domestics on the Lord's Day.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Tue leading paper in Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
for November describes the present condition of 
the Government Surveys of the United States— 
those of the Engineer Department under Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler in the Western, and of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau of the Post Department under 
Mr. W. L. Nicholson in the Eastern, States; to 
this Dr. Stiirmer, of Bromberg, adds an account 
of the growth of the railway network of the States, 
which at the end of last year extended over not 
less than 77,470 English miles. Both papers are 
illustrated by a fine original map of the Eastern 
States, which distinguishes also the navigable 
rivers and canals. Dr. G. Radde describes a 
journey made in 1874-75 from Erzerum south to 
the Bin-gil-dagh, or Mountain of the Thousand 
Lakes, the source-region of the river Aras, 
and his ascent of the summit peak named 
the Demyr-Kala; and gives a full account 
of the flora of this highland region. Ger- 
hard Rohlfs contributes an interesting paper on 
the districts of Tekna and Nun, on the Atlantic 
border of the Sahara. Comparing Leopold Panet’s 
account of these districts with that given more 
recently by Joachim Gatell, a Spanish artillery- 
officer who travelled for several years in Morocco, 
he shows that several independent periodical 
streams reach the Atlantic coast between Cape 
Nun and Cape Juby, besides the Wadi Draa, 
which has hitherto been supposed to be the chief 
drain of this region; and concludes that the 
Atlantic border of the Sahara is by no means so in- 
fertile and waterless as it is usually believed to be. 


Tue eighth part of the Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie de Marseille contains a most interest- 
ing note on the country of Uniamuesi, and a chart 
of a new route to this part of the lake region of 


-East Africa, by M. Philippe Broyon. The author 


is a Swiss of good family, born at Bex, 
who went to Zanzibar about fourteen years 
ago, and afterwards making his way into the 
interior reached the capital of the chief 
Mirambo of Uniamuesi, who has been de- 
scribed by all our recent travellers as the great 
enemy of the Arabs in this part of East Africa, 
and to avoid whose territory Livingstone, Stanley, 
and Cameron were obliged to make wide détours. 
M. Broyon, however, found Mirambo quite the 
reverse of hostile to Europeans, concluded blood- 
brotherhood with him, and obtained his daughter 
in marriage. It appears, indeed, from his account 
that the stories we have hitherto received about 
Mirambo from Arab traders have heen highly 
coloured to suit their own purposes: in place of 
being an escaped Arab slave, Mirambo proves to 
be the legitimate chief of one of the most power- 
ful clans of Uniamuesi and is the head of a strong 
confederation of native tribes. It is also exceed- 
ingly important to know that a direct and inde- 
pendent caravan-route is open from Saadani on 





the Zanzibar coast to his capital, along which 

caravans are protected by Mirambo’s allies, and 

= which the Arab slave-traders have no in- 
uence, 


UnvER the title The Provinces of the or, 
a summary of the letters and Reports by Colonel 
Gordon of his wg during the year 1874 
in the region of the Upper Nile about Gondokoro 
has newly been issued at the office of the Egyptian 
General Staff at Cairo. It may be described as the 
first part of a history of the extension of the 
Egyptian dominion over the Upper Nile basin. 


TueE latest news of Colonel Gordon’s operations 
are given in a note by Mr. Horace Waller in the 
Times of October 26, from private sources. 


“A campaign,” he says, “against the slave traders 
in Darfur and Shaka [or Shegga, S.E. of Darfur] was 
being vigorously pushed forward under the direction 
of Colonel Gordon, who was at Dura in Darfur 
[Dara?], on July 30. Shaka is the chief point from 
which the desolating razzias emanate which are or- 
ganised against the negro tribes. Both in Darfur 
and Shaka things look more hopeful. Aromu, the 
soi-disant Sultan of Shaka, has fled, with a few fol- 
lowers, after being defeated. The town is at present 
held by 7,000 or 8,000 armed slaves under slave- 
dealers, all more or less hostile to the Egyptian 
Government ; and very much depends upon the next 
steps with regard to them.” 


Mr. Waller also notes that letters written as re- 
cently as August 29 at Lake Nyassa have been 
received in London; that Captain Elton and his 
party had arrived at Livingstonia, and, in company 
with Mr. H. B. Cotterill, were about to visit the 
north end of the lake in the Zlala steamer. They 
would then proceed together to explore the coun- 
try between that point and Zanzibar, at which 
they hope to arrive some time in December next. 


THE newly-published number of the Journal of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society contains, among other matter, papers on 
the “ Vertebrata of the Province of Chihli, with 
Notes on Chinese Zoological Nomenclature,” by 
Dr. von Mollendorff; and on “ Chinese Names for 
Boats and Boat-gear, with Remarks on the Chinese 


use of the Mariner's Compass,” by Dr. Joseph 
Edkins. 


From the Port Elizabeth Telegraph we learn 
that the first expedition of the South African 
Exploration Association was to start in the mid- 
dle of October. The members are said to be 


thoroughly well equipped for their important 
enterprise. 


THE North China Herald publishes a long letter 
from Chéng-tu, in Szechuen, in which Mr. Gill 
describes a journey which he made last June to 
Sung-pao on the borders of the Koko Nor. From 
Kuan hsien, two days’ journey from Chéng-tu, he 
ascended the Min River, but turned aside upa 
tributary to Li-fan fu, the last Chinese station 
but one in that direction, There he found himself 
among the Mu tribe of the Mao-tsze, who have 
been driven out of the valleys by the Chinese, and 
live chiefly on the tops of mountains. Their 
style of architecture is very like the Thibetan, 
with flat roofs, stone walls with scarcely any 
window, and a sort of upper story over a portion 
of the roof. The official who presides over each 
village is permitted to build a high square tower 
to his house, and these are very prominent and 
characteristic features in the villages. From Li- 
fan Mr. Gill returned to the Min. About four 
days before reaching Sung-pao, and at about 7,000 
feet above the sea, he suddenly came into a plea- 
sant country, which lasted till he crossed the 
mountain pass which divides the Min from the 
Lung-ngan-fou. Birds were here very numerous 
and tame ; in the mountains were ibex, wild sheep, 
and musk-deer, and two or three days’ journey 
from the road red deer. Sung-pao is the last 
Chinese station but one on the road to the Koko 
Nor, and the population is rapidly increasing. 
The Mongo!s bring in there for sale vast quanti- 
ties of skins, deers’ horns, and musk. On his 
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return Mr. Gill crossed the ridge that divides the 
Min from the Lung-ngan-fou at a height of over 
12,000 feet, and then rapidly descended a beautiful 
valley enclosed by immense pine-covered moun- 
tains. 








GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, 


Tue Basler Nachrichten publishes an elaborate 
statistical conspectus of the present condition of 
the German universities, among which it includes 
the universities of German-speaking Austria, 
Switzerland, and the Russian Baltic provinces, 
It is founded on a very diligent study of the 
eleventh edition of the Deutsche Universitits- 
kalender, which appeared last spring, and the com- 

risons are made Shonen the winter semester of 
1873-4 and the summer of 1877. The total 
number of teachers in 1873-4 stood at 2,264 for 
20,471 matriculated students; in the summer of 
1877 these numbers had increased to 2,457 teachers 
and 22,461 students. Thus in 1873-4 there was 
an average of 9-08 students to one teacher, and in 
the summer of the present year 9°15. 

The comparative increase or decrease of adhe- 
rents to the particular faculties is not without 
significance. The first thing which strikes us in 
these tables is the almost universal decline of 
theology. In the winter of 1873-4 the various 
Evangelical theological faculties reckoned as many 
as 2,083 students, thus contributing a contingent of 
about 10 per cent. to the total academical legion ; 
but by the summer of the present year the Protest- 
ant theological corps had dwindled down to 1,697, 
or little more than 7 per cent. Leipzig, which 
counted 421 students of Evangelical theology 
in 1873-4, has at present only 327. Breslau 
and Basel appear to be the only universities 
in which this study retains anything like a 
constant level; the numbers at each are exactly 
the same in 1877 as they were in 1873-4, 49 
at Breslau and 38 at Basel. In Basel, indeed, 
there are special circumstances favourable to the 
enlistment of young scholars in the ranks of theo- 
logical study ; it may be the same in the Silesian 
university. The Catholic theological faculties 
have had to witness a similar decline: the num- 
bers have sunk from 988 in 1873-4 to 836 in 
1877, that is from about 5 per cent. to 33 per cent. 
of the total of students. The Old Catholic move- 
ment, it must be added, has given a remarkable spur 
to the study of Catholic theology in the University 
of Bonn, where the students have increased from 
103 in 1873-4 to 118. The University of Bern 
has also 15 students in the faculty of Catholic 
theology; but they are necessarily Old Catholic, 
and the faculty is a new one. In Breslau the 
students of Catholic theology have fallen from 
109 to 57; in Miinster, from 178 to 92, and in 
Freiburg, from 99 to 41. The total number of 
students in both theological faculties has declined 
during the past three years, from 3,071 to 2,533, 
an absolute decrease of about 17} per cent. Bonn, 
Breslau, Tiibingen, and Bern are the only univer- 
sities which possess both a Catholic and an Evan- 
gelical theological faculty. 

The medical faculty has also gone backwards. 
The chief cause of the decline is traced to the 
war. In 1873-4 the total of students stood at 
5,721 ; this year it has fallen to 5,242. Vienna has 
suffered the most conspicuous loss, counting this 
summer only 755 “ Mediziner” against the 1,119 
of three years ago. 

The period has been a very prosperous one, on the 
other hand, for the juristic and the philosophical 
faculties, The jurists have increased from 5,773 
to 6,774. In Heidelberg there has been a slight 
decrease in this faculty. Thirty per cent. of the 
total number of students in the twenty-six univer- 
sities compared in the table belong to the faculty 
of jurisprudence. The “ philosophers,” however, 
exhibit the most signal increase. In 1873-4 the 
candidates fur Welrweisteit ia the German uni- 
versities numbered 5,906, but they have now risen 
to 7,912; unfortunately there are no figures by 





which we can compare the number of students of 
philosophy par excellence with the mere students 
of the mathematical side. Berlin alone has nearly 
doubled the number in this faculty; but Bern 
excels all her sisters, having risen from the 27 
philosophical students of 1873-4 to the 132 of the 
present year. 

The only universities which have conspicuously 
declined in numbers during the last three years 
are Ziirich and Heidelberg. The latter has 52 
per cent. fewer students than in 1873-4, On the 
other hand, Berlin, Strassburg, and Bern have 
more than doubled their numbers, the last two 
more or less at the cost of Heidelberg and Ziirich. 
Kiel has been particularly attractive. Breslau, 
Rostock, Wiirzburg, Erlangen, and Basel also 
show a fair increase. Giessen, Greifswald, Miinster, 
and Halle exhibit a slight decline. Leipzig, Jena, 
Vienna, Bonn, Tiibingen, and Freiburg have done 
little more than keep up their average. Vienna, 
Leipzig, and Berlin have the largest share, and 
Kiel, Basel, and Rostock the smallest share, of the 
totality of German students. 








PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL POLAR EXPEDITION. 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES WeypReECcHT, the well- 
known Arctic explorer, has just put forth at 
Vienna, in conjunction with M. le Comte Wilczek, 
an elaborate “‘ Programme des Travaux d’une Ex- 
pédition Polaire Internationale,” originally pre- 
red for discussion at the Congrés International 
[étéorologique which was to have been held at 
Rome last September. A notable feature in the 
projected enterprise is the proposal to subordinate 
purely geographical discovery to scientific explora- 
tions. This, it is thought, will be the first step 
towards a systematically scientific study of the 
neighbourhood of the terrestrial poles and towards 
the minute observation of the phenomena peculiar 
to those regions. 

The precise objects aimed at by the proposed 
International Polar Expedition are succinctly 
stated in the following paragraph :— 

“ L’Expédition a pour but de faire, dans les régions 
arctique et antarctique, ou dans les environs de ces 
rézions, et sur autant de stations qu'il sera possible 
d’en établir, des observations synchroniques, d’aprés 
un programme arrété de concert, afin, d'une part, 
en procédant par comparaison, de déduire des obser- 
vations recueillies sur les différents points, indépendam- 
ment des particularités qui caractérisent les années 
d’observations différentes, les lois générales des phéno- 
ménes & étudier, et d’autre part, afin d’arriver pr des 
iaductions plausiblesaconnaitre les chances qui permet- 
tront de pénétrer plus avant dans l'intérieur des régions 
inconnues. A cet effet, chacun des états participant 
a l'euvre s’oblige a armer a ses frais et 4 envoyer une 
expédition sur l'un des points désignés. Il appar- 
tiendra 4 chacune des puissances co-intéressées de 
décider dans quelle mesure elle entend prolonger son 
expédition, ainsi que déterminer les questions 4 
étudier en dehors de celles qui vont ¢tre fixées. Les 
investigations a faire de concert ne portent que sur les 
phénoménes métécrologiques, sur ceux de magnétisme 
terrestre, sur les aurores boréales, et sur le régime 
des glaces.” 

The observations to be taken at each station are 
to be continued throughout an entire year, com- 
mencing from September 1. 

The meteorological observations will be taken 
in conformity with the resolutions of the per- 
manent international committee, and will include 
the pressure of the atmosphere, the temperature 
and humidity of the air, the direction and force 
of the winds, and the state of the sky, as well as 
the phenomena of condensation. The programme 
furnishes very full details with regard to pro- 
posed magnetic observations and the manner in 
which they are to be taken, and it is thought 
that observations relating to atmospheric elec- 
tricity would be very desirable, but that they will 
be better left to the discretion of the persons in 
charge of the various stations. Aurorae boreales 


should be observed as regards their form, in- 
tensity, and position, and they will be classed as 





follows:—1. Arches; 2, Streamers; 3, Beams; 
4, Corona borealis ; and 5, Haze. 

Absolute simultaneity in all observations is 
insisted upon as a matter of the utmost import- 
ance, in order that it may be a to study 
the same movements, especially those of terrestriat 
magnetism, at all the stations; and as this simul- 
taneity depends upon the ae | with which 
the longitude is determined, it will be necessary 
to exercise the greatest care in this respect, Eac 
country will be left to make its own arrangements 
with regard to the editing and publication of the 
observations ; but it is provided that the meteoro- 
logical observations shall be classed by series of 
five days, and noted by hours, days, and months, 
in order that they may be published in eatenso, 
and that the magnetic observations shall also be 
classed by hours, days, and months, and published 
tn ertenso, the observations of the aurorae boreales 
being added. 

The following are suggested as the most favour- 
able points for observations:—In the Northern 
Hemisphere: the north coasts of Spitzbergen an 
Novaya Semlia, the northern cape of Finmark, 
the northern coast of Siberia at the embouchures 
of the Léna, New Siberia, Pt. Barrow, at the 
north-east of Behring Strait, the western coast of 
Greenland, and the eastern coast in about lat. 75°. 
Inthe Southern Hemisphere: the neighbourhood 
of Cape Horn, Kerguelen or Macdonald Islands, 
and one of the groups at the south of the Auck- 
land Islands. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARABIC DICTIONARIES. 
Belgrave Mansions, S.W.: Oct. 29, 1877. 


I am glad to accept Prof. de Goeje’s explana- 
tion that the slight upon Mr. Lane’s work con- 
veyed in the opening lines of Prof. Dozy’s 
advertisement was not intentional, though I 
think the explanation should have come from 
Prof. Dozy himeelf, The fact that several 
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scholars have expressed to me their surprise and 
indignation at the tone of the advertisement is 
enough proof that my interpretation of the passage 
was the general, though as it now seems the 
erroneous, one, and that my letter was cer- 
tainly called for. I should be sorry to think I 
had made use of any improper language in writing 
on this subject, but I have searched diligently in 
my former letter and can find nothing that should 
wound Prof, Dozy’s self-esteem. 
Srantey Lane Poore. 








AN INDEX SOCIETY. 
5 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, W.: 
Oct. 29, 1877. 

Will you allow me space to announce the for- 
mation of a new and much-wanted society, which 
has before it a large amount of useful but at 
present neglected work? At a meeting held at 
the London Library on Friday, October 26 (Mr. 
Robert Harrison in the chair), it was determined 
to form an Index Society, with the immediate 
object of compiling subject-indexes, and indexes 
of standard books of facts, to be printed and 
circulated among the members; and with the 
ultimate object of building-up a general index of 
universal literature, which can be referred to at 
the office of the society during compilation. 

In almost all departments of knowledge the 
student finds it wellnigh impossible to kee 
himself acquainted even with the literature of his 
own subject, and on all sides the need of registra- 
tion is painfully felt. The Index Society will 
attempt to grapple with this difficulty, and will 
also form a centre where much that would other- 
wise be lost may find a home. It is desired that 
the wants of all classes of enquirers shall be 
attended to, and the great aim of the society will 
be the gradual accumulation of aids towards the 
eres of keys to all branches of knowledge. 

ith this object the collection of a library of 
indexes will be commenced. 

The subscription is one guinea a year, and sub- 
seribers’ names will be received by me. I shall 
also be glad to receive suggestions on the objects 
of the society, which will be duly considered 
by the Committee of Management. 

Henry B, WHrattey, 
Hon. Sec. pro tem. 








THE EXPENDITURE AND ORGANISATION OF 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
Exeter College, Oxford: Oct. 29, 1877. 

In reference to my letter on this subject, pub- 
lished in the ACADEMY a week or two since, it has 
been suggested that, since there is such a paucity 
of information of an authoritative kind relating to 
what is aimed at, effected and expended by Ger- 
man universities, it would be no more than rea- 
sonable on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
were they to cause some sort of enquiry to be 
made into, and a Report to be issued on, this 
matter. : 

At a time when the large towns of the king- 
dom are anxious to found universities, when an 
Executive Commission is on the eve of reforming 
the ancient corporations which do duty as univer- 
sities in England, it does certainly seem most 
desirable that town-councillors and commissioners 
alike should have access to accurate and full in- 
formation relative to the arrangements of other 
European communities in the matter of universi- 
ties. When the country was busy with the question 
of higher and middle-class schools, an eminent 
official belonging to the Education Department of 
the Privy Council was entrusted with the duty 
of enquiring into and reporting upon the state of 
school education in France and in Germany. The 
documents thus given to the public have proved 
to be of the very highest value and importance in 
directing the efforts of legislators and private 
benefactors. 

There is every reason to believe that a few 
weeks given to enquiry in the German university 





towns by a commissioner provided with proper 
official introductions would be sufficient to 
furnish material for a Report of permanent value 
and urgently needed at the —— moment. 

. Ray LANKESTER. 








ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS. 
Oxford : October 27, 1877. 

I am constantly amused by reading in newspapers, 
and even in scientific publications, Greek and 
Latin inscriptions erroneously given and inaccu- 
rately translated. I should have been only amused 
and have dismissed the errors from my thoughts, 
did I not find the mistranslations repeated and 
copied into important works, until they are in 
danger of being stereotyped, and so (unverified) 
becoming law to those who have not the means of 
verifying them. I therefore esteem it a duty to 
call attention to such errors if you will allow me 
space to do so. 

For example, I will refer to three which occur 
to me :— 

1. Ona medal struck at the time of peace at 
Rome, there is a representation of the Temple of 
Janus, with the doors shut, bearing the inscription, 
“ PACE PR TERRA MARIQ PARTA IANUM CLUSIT.” 
I have seen this copied into at least three learned 
publications, and especially Dr. Donaldson’s Archi- 
tectura Numismatica, and Mr. Lewin’s Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, vol. ii., p. 229. In all it is 
rendered thus, “ Pace per terra marique partd 
Janum clusit;” and translated, “ Peace being 
obtained by land and sea, closed the Temple of 
Janus.” Evidently pr does not stand for per, but 
for “Populo Romano;” and it should be trans- 
lated, “ Coan for the people of Rome having been 
obtained,” &e. 

2. Another instance I found one day in a 
pe newspaper, to the effect that an antique 

ell was recently found in the excavations of the 
Esquiline at Rome. “This bell,” says the para- 


graph, “was worn by ladies round the neck, in- 


the reign of King Tullus [sic], before the era of 
the Roman emperors), as a charm. On the bell 
is an engraved inscription in Greek :— 


TOICOM MACIN * 
ANOTET AFMAI* 


which signifies, ‘God preserve us from the evil 
e e. ” 

I know not whether Roman ladies in the time 
of Tullus Hostilius wore “ bells round their necks 
as a charm;” and I doubt whether they were 
well up in Greek, or had any notions about 
“God” and “the evil eye.” But I know that 
Eastern women, from very early antiquity down 
to the present day, did wear coifs on their heads 
to keep off evil spirits, and did wear a great central 
ornament between their eyes suspended from the 
coif. The Greek inscription, however, is a good 
deal later, if it be a facsimile at all, than Tullus 
Hlostilius, and should read as follows: Tois 


‘dppaow amoréraypa, “I have been set before the 


eyes” (or “in front,” or “ openly”). If small 
and used as an ornament, it is more likely to 
have been worn by Jewish women instead of the 
phylactery worn by men, and the words would 
then mean nearly the same as those inscribed in 
the phylactery, and may be rendered “I am set 
as a frontlet between thine eyes.” 

3. One more inscription is that on a gate at 
Thessalonica, undoubtedly of Roman architecture. 
It is given in Conybeare and Howson’s Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul, and again in the Bible 
Educator. Both are slightly different versions, 
and neither is correct in the division of the lines. 
I have myself carefully copied it from the original, 
and can emphatically state that neither published 
version is literally accurate, though perhaps in 
substance both are. The only complete version is 
that given by Mr. Lewin, in a foot-note to his 
Life of St. Paul, vol. i., p. 232. 

James Ripeway. 





* Ido not know to what these mysterious * * refer. 





“ 4 DUICH FAMILY,” IN THE VIENNA GALLERY, 
London : October 27, 1877, 

Having recently made a careful study of the 
picture known as A Dutch Family, or The Pro- 
menade, in the gallery of the Vienna Academy, I 
am enabled to give English readers some definite 
information about a work which has been the 
subject of much discussion on the Continent, and 
of frequent reference in our own art literature. 
On seeing the picture one is not surprised at the 
interest it has excited. Besides the fascinating 
naiveté of the composition, we find the painting of 
an accomplished master.. Its triumph is that it 
appears the most artless and unstudied thing in 
the world : the personages have dropped or strolled 
into their places; the perfect daylight look, the 
force and brilliancy, yet wonderful reticence of 
colour, is the result of intense study of nature 
and almost scientific accuracy of execution. 
Therefore its authorship is a point of considerable 
interest in the history of Dutch Art, and we do 
not wonder that warm partisans have successively 
claimed it for Terborgh, Peter de Hoogh, and 
Van der Meer of Delft. 

The real explanation of this is that, as each of 
these painters has been in vogue, so connoisseurs 
have wished to claim such an important work for 
the master they were then worshipping; they 
resolutely, and in perfect good faith, believed it 
could be by no other hand than his. An instance 
of this determination to see the work of one 
master in the production of another came under 
my notice a short time since at Vienna. The 
small Terborgh in the Belvedere, a woman peeling 
an apple, with a boy standing beside her, possesses 
every characteristic of that master: colour, draw- 
ing, expression, touch—all belong to him; yet I 
was informed that now by high authority it is 
pronounced to be by Van der Meer. I do not 
for a moment suppose there is any intention to 
deceive; it was simply felt necessary that the 
Belvedere should possess a Van der Meer, when, 
by an interesting mental operation, not confined 
to art-critics and connoisseurs alone, lo, one is 
discovered on its walls. 

When the Dutch Family is studied by anyone 
familiar with Dutch art, and without bias, there 
can hardly be much doubt about the conclu- 
sion as to its authorship. Being a portrait- 
picture, one certainly remembers many examples 
of such subjects by Terborgh, but none by 
De Hoogh or Van der Meer. On examination, 
however, we find that Terborgh’s style, so charac- 
teristic, bears no resemblance to this. Though 
De Hoogh is not known as a portraitist, it is per- 
fectly natural to suppose that he might at some 
time undertake such work. There is an instance of 
a portrait group by a contemporary subject-painter 
in A. Ostade’s work in the Louvre. The first 
general impression of the picture decidedly sug- 
gests De Hoogh—as may be seen by reference to 
the admirable little etching by Prof. Unger— 
though we have certainly no similar composition. 
Coming to the subject-matter, figures, natural 
objects, still life, scale of figures to canvas, all re- 
mind us of De Hoogh, or are to be found in pic- 
tures by him ; while in essential particulars there 
is nothing suggesting Terborgh or Van der Meer. 
When the execution is examined—such of it as 18 
not painted over—I can positively say that it is 
entirely in the manner of De Hoogh; little one 
would attribute to Terborgh, and less to Van der 
Meer. 

As reference is often made to the articles of 
Biirger in the Gazettedes Beaux-Arts, and of Dr. Von 
Liitzow in the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, it 1s 
only right to say they are both entirely misleading. 
The “ golden haze enveloping the whole” exists 
only in the imagination of the writer; and the 
resemblance of the red petticoat of the standing 
woman to the red skirt of the Coquette in the 
Brunswick Gallery is equally without foundation 
in fact. They are totally dissimilar reds, painted 
with different pigments, and worked in opposite 
manners, The red in the Vienna picture 1s ver- 
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milion, in the Brunswick it is Indian red, in tint. 
One would think both German and Frenchman 
had evolved their descriptions from the depths of 
their moral consciousness. The argument from 
the analysis of subject-matter has been well stated 
by M. Vosmaer; when to that is added the 
evidence of execution, it is impossible to withhold 
from De Hoogh the honour of being the painter. 
One would like to think that his own portrait 
may be in the group. : An 

The really serious subject for discussion in con- 
nexion with this work is, whether it shall be left 
in its present state, or whether some attempt 
should be made to remove the comparatively recent 
repainting—which has not been done within the 
period during which the distinguished painter Herr 
August Schaffer has been director of the Gallery. 
From what I could learn the picture was re-lined 
a few years back; probably the old varnish was 
removed, and with that may have come away some 
of the original painting. Then in various and 
important places repainting was attempted. If I 
may venture to make a suggestion, it would be 
that the picture be allowed to remain as it is till 
a meeting of directors of National Galleries be 
held at Vienna. By so doing some false step 
may be avoided, and in picture-cleaning a false 
step often means the ruin of the work. 

Not only in this case, but with all the works 
of the Old Masters, some such rule must soon, by 
general assent, be adopted. The pictures that we 
recognise as masterpieces, as all in their several 
ways the most perfect expression of art, have 
always in some way been allowed to belong 
to mankind; both nations and _ individuals, 
holding them but in trust, are responsible for 
their preservation. For that preservation certain 
operations have occasionally to be performed, but 
as they involve terrible risks, we may certainly 
demand that they shall only be undertaken with 
the sanction of the most skilled opinion. We 
may be supposed to find this in the directors of 
our public galleries; and they only, meeting at 
stated times in the various European capitals, 
should permit the cleaning or varnishing of the 
works of the Old Masters. By no other rule can 
we prevent them from being destroyed by the mis- 
takes of restorers, or the caprice of those to whom 
they may be temporarily entrusted. 

Henry WALLIs. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, November 3.—3 P.M. Physical: “On Ice as an 
Electrolyte,” by Profs. Ayrton and Perry. 

MonDay, November 5.—2 p.M. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 P.M. British Architects. 

TUEsDAY, November 6.—8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology : 
“ Notes on certain Cypriote Inscriptions,” by Isaac H. 
Hall; “ On a Cypriote Inseription now in the Museum 
of Constantinople,” by Dr. P. Schréder. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological: Papers by the Secretary, Lieut.-Col. 
R. H. Beddome, the Marquis of Tweeddale, and Prof, 
W. H. Flower. 

WEDNESDAY, November 7.—8 P.M. Microscopical : “ An In- 
troduction to the Study of Evergreens by the Micro- 
spectroscope,” by Thos. Palmer. 

THURSDAY, November 8.—8 P.M.—Mathematical : Annual 
Meeting; Paper by Prof. Cayley. 

8 P.M. Historical: Annual Meeting ; Introductory Address, 
by Dr. B. W. Richardson; “John of Jeustein, Arch- 
bishop of Prague (1378-1396), and Thomas Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” by the Rev. A. H. 
Wratislaw. : 








SCIENCE. 


THE EUGUBINE TABLES. 


Les Tables Eugubines : Texte, Traduction et 
Commentaire, avec une Grammaire et une 
Introduction Historique. Par Michel 
Bréal. (Paris: F. Vieweg, 1875.) 

Populi Iguvini Lustratio: Legem Umbricam 
interpretatus est F. Buecheler. (Bonn: 
E. Weber, 1876.) 


THE successive steps which have been taken 
towards the interpretation of the famous 
Eugubine Tables are of much interest, as 





marking distinct stages in the progress of 
comparative philology. The seven bronze 
tablets discovered at Gubbio in 1444, writ- 
ten in a wholly unknown language, and in 
part, at least, in unknown characters, fur- 
nished a problem which the scholars of 
three centuries found quite beyond their 
powers. But it was not everyone who had 
the good sense of Salmasius, who confesses 
in a letter to Peiresc that he had not the 
slightest clue to the interpretation, not 
knowing even whether the writing ran from 
right to left, or from left to right. Trans- 
lations were freely attempted, and one 
Dutch writer succeeded in establishing, at 
least to his own satisfaction, that the tables 
contained the earliest specimen of good Low 
Dutch, eno prinuatur, for example (a 
phrase, by the way, whose meaning is not 
yet satisfactorily settled), being boldly ren- 
dered “in bring water.” The first valuable 
contribution to their decipherment was due 
to a French exile, Bourguet, who, in a series 
of letters on the subject, in the midst of 
much wild guess-work, did the important 
service of pointing out that in one table 
written in Latin characters we have an ex- 
panded and slightly modified form of the 
same text which in another table is written 
in Etruscan letters. This capital fact did 
not serve, however, either with its discoverer 
or with subsequent writers, to check the 
licence of reckless conjecture. Lanzi made 
a lucky guess at the general contents of the 
Tables, calling them the most important 
monument of any pagan liturgy which has 
been preserved to us, but his attempts at 
translation show few, if any, traces of philo- 
logical instinct. On the other hand, C. O. 
Miiller may be said to have laid the founda- 
tions of a sound interpretation. He treated 
the question only incidentally in his great 
work Die Ltrusker, which we are glad 
to see is shortly to be re-issued under 
the competent editorship of Dr. Deecke ; 
but he succeeded in showing that there 
is no connexion between Etruscan and 
the language of the Tables: he dis- 
covered several important inflexions ; and 
by his researches into the ancient Italian 
ritual he placed valuable materials at the 
command of his successors. His pupil, 
Lepsius, before turning to the field of Egypt- 
ology, in which he afterwards became so 
illustrious, made in his doctoral dissertation 
some further contribution to the correct 
decipherment of the Umbrian alphabet, and 
a few years later published an excellent 
facsimile of the inscriptions. The first ap- 
plication of comparative philology was made 
by Lassen, but unfortunately he dealt with 
only a small fragment of the extant remains. 
Grotefend’s interpretations are sometimes 
happy: his explanation of buf kaleduf from 
a remark of Isidore’s is a real trouvaille, and 
in other places his wide knowledge of Latin 
literature has proved of service; but there 
is far too much random etymologising to 
allow us to trust either his methods or his 
results. The same remark may be applied to 
the later work of Huschke; but in his case 
the deficiencies are the less excusable, because 
the only true method had been already 
pointed out and followed with the happiest 
resuits in the great work of Aufrecht and 
Kirchhoff. The order in which these scholars 





issued the two parts of their treatise was in 
itself highly significant. If the etymolo- 
gising method could ever be successful, it 
might be expected to prove so in the case of 
a literary partnership where one of the two 
workers was a thorough master of compara- 
tive philology, the other an accomplished 
classical scholar. But they justly preferred 
to the easy and attractive course of strikin 
combinations, drawn from all manner of 
Aryan tongues, the sound and sober method 
pursued by Burnouf in his study of Zend. 
The laws of phonetics and of accidence were 
first determined by a careful comparison of 
the various passages in which similar forms 
occurred. It was only after the sound-laws 
and the inflexions of Umbrian had been thus 
established that they proceeded to the tempt- 
ing task of interpretation; and even in the 
second part of their work, published two 
years after the first, which contains the 
grammar, they are often content with pointing 
out the grammatical relation in which words 
stand to the rest of the sentence,without pre- 
maturely attempting to assign to them a con- 
jectural meaning. The natural reward of this 
sobriety has been that almost all subsequent 
students of Umbrian have regarded the 
work of Aufrecht and Kirchhoff as admitting 
in many places of being supplemented, but 
as rarely needing correction. Since its ap- 
pearance numerous articles in Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift have dealt with particular points, but 
too often, as is the case with the contribu- 
tions of Savelsberg and Sophus Bugge, 
without finding general acceptance. Per- 
haps the most valuable have been the articles 
published in Fleckeisen’s Neue Jahrbiicher, 
by Prof. Biicheler, the scholar who was 
naturally the first to be invited to suc- 
ceed Ritschl at Leipzig, although he has 
preferred to continue to adorn the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. In England we have had 
nothing but the translation and notes of 
Professor Newman, a work which is full of 
ingenious speculations, but rarely satisfac- 
tory where it advances any novelties. Re- 
cently M. Bréal has published in a handsome 
volume the lectures which he delivered to 
his pupils in the Collége de France, ac- 
companied by a beautiful atlas of facsimiles 
of the tables, reproduced with the perfect 
accuracy of photolithography. At the com- 
memoration of the centenary of the birth of 
Niebuhr by his own University at Bonn, 
Prof. Biicheler presented to the meeting a 
translation of the tables (vi. b and vii.) which 
describe the lustration of the Iguvine people, 
adding full notes on points of importance ; 
we have joined this treatise with the work 
of M. Bréal, as affording an opportunity of 
comparing his results, at least in part, with 
those approved by the leading representa- 
tives of the German school. 

M. Bréal’s book is marked by all the 
clearness and grace which have been con- 
spicuous in his other writings, and especially 
in the Introductions to the four volumes 
of his excellent translation of Bopp’s Com- 
parative Grammar. The lectures were in- 
tended for pupils beginning the study of 
Umbrian, and therefore they assume no 
previous knowledge of the subject. The 
method of interpretation is shown with ad- 
mirable precision : new forms are discussed 
as they present themselves, by a careful 
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comparison of parallel passages, and ety- 
mology is only used to confirm or correct 
the conclusions already drawn from the con- 
text in all the places in which the word 
occurs. In the caution of his method, the 
rigid criticism to which he submits current 
hypotheses, and the reserve with which he 
puts forth his own suggestions, M. Bréal has 
given further proof that he belongs to the 
best school of comparative philology. The 
main advantage which he has over Aufrecht 
and Kirchhoff, besides the five-and-twenty 
years of incessant investigation which have 
passed since the publication of their epoch- 
making work, lies in the recent discoveries of 
the Acta Fratrum Arvalium, so well edited by 
Henzen. For the College of the Arval 
Brothers had its close counterpart in the 
College of the Attidian Brothers at Iguvium ; 
and the ritual of the former throws light in 
many ways on the language in which the 
ceremonies of the latter are described. The 
general result of a study of M. Bréal’s book 
will only be to confirm the conviction of the 
trustworthiness of most of the results al- 
ready accepted: but of course there are 
many points still open to criticism. So long 
as it is impossible to determine the sense of 
epithets even in the Homeric poems, because, 
if not drag Aeyoueva, they occur for the most 
part in connexion with the same sub- 
stantives, so that materials are wanting for 
a proper induction as to their meaning, it 
can hardly be expected that we should be 
able, with all the help of comparative philo- 
logy, to do more than guess at the meaning 
of isolated terms in fragmentary records 
like those of Umbrian. Our limits will not 
allow us to give more than one or two in- 
stances. They may be found even in the 
sphere of inflexions, where our tread is 
usually surest ; and there are cases where, 
though the force of the root is certain, there 
is less agreement as to the form in which it 
occurs. For instance, we meet repeatedly 
with the formula of invocation tiom subocau 
suboco. Here Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, fol- 
lowing Lassen, took the second word as a 
i sing. pres. ind. act., equivalent to swb-vocan, 
with a degradation of the o to u such as is 
common in Umbrian, and the third word 
as possibly a cognate accusative, arguing 
mainly from the fact that subocaw is fre- 
quently found elsewhere governing an ob- 
ject, while suboco never appears independ- 
ently. This view has been generally adopted, 
and has found its way as an unquestioned 
fact into manuals like that of Schleicher. 
But M. Bréal maintains that subocau is a 
1 sing. perf. ind., and that suboco is the 
present form. He defends his position by 
pointing to the w as a characteristic of 
the perfect in many other forms, and by 
showing a tendency to a similar degrada- 
tion in the Latin of popular inscriptions, 
which has resulted in forms like the Italian 
canto=cantavit. The non-appearance of 
suboco independently he explains by quoting 
parallels from Cato to show that when the 
verb of invocation would naturally appear in 
the present tense, it was commonly omitted. 
Here Prof. Biicheler accepts M. Bréal’s in- 
novation, rendering subocaw, adoravi; and, 
like M. Bréal, he allows as legitimate the 
form subocauw or subocavu, which Aufrecht 





blunder eight times repeated. But it ought 
to be noticed that Corssen brings some 
powerful arguments against this view in his 
important posthumous work, Beitrége zur 
italischen Sprachkunde (p. 398). On the 
other hand, Prof. Biicheler agrees with the 
earlier authorities in the interpretation of 
several words for which M. Bréal has sug- 
gested different meanings. For instance, in 
the directions for the due performance of a 
certain sacrifice the superintendent (arsfer- 
tur) is described as having a perca arsmatia, 
and he is frequently referred to elsewhere as 
“qui [percam arsmatiam] habebit.”” What 
is this perca arsmatia? In other passages 
the same official is described as attended by 
two men, who are to have perca ponisiater. 
It is evident, then, that the perca must be 
the substantive. From the context it seems 
clear that it was something which could be 
laid on the right shoulder. Aufrecht and 
Kirchhoff suggest that it may be a rod (virga), 
arguing from a passage in which Servius 
speaks of a virga ex malo Punico which was 
used in certain sacrifices. But this was 
evidently a twig tied with white wool into a 
kind of wreath, and therefore very imper- 
fectly corresponds to the perca ponisiater. 
For arsmatia they do not venture to offer 
any suggestion. Prof. Biicheler renders 
virgam imperatoriam and virgam calatoris 
respectively. Corssen in his latest book 
(perhaps by a misprint, for it is otherwise 
in his earlier work) takes Ponisiater as a 
proper name. But M. Bréal, justly laying 
little value on the evidence for the meaning 
virga, and quoting a passage from the 
ritual of the Arval Brothers to show that a 
praetecta was worn by them only when 
sacrificing, takes perca as the name of 
a robe; then ponisiater (which may, like 
a Latin word in -is, be an abl, plur., 
as well as a gen. sing.) is clavis puni- 
ceis; while arsmatia is a regular derivative 
from arsmo, -to which M. Bréal assigns 
the meaning “ purify,” so that it is lustralis. 
The very dubious conjecture by which M. 
Bréal brings aismo in its earlier form, admo, 
into connexion with the extremely obscure 
Latin amo need not affect our judgment of 
the earlier steps of the argument. Another 
good instance of M. Bréal’s success in de- 
parting from the generally-received explana- 
tion is given by the phrase heri vinw heri 
pont fetu. After the brilliant proof given by 
Aufrecht and Kirchhoff of the force of heri 
= aut (or rather vel), it is plain that this 
means vel vino vel [poni] facito. To poni 
they assign the meaning ture, from the 
familiar phrase tuie et vino facere, and defend 
the meaning by referring to a hypothetical 
pavant (not, as Prof. Newman says, “ the 
Skt. pdévana,” which does not exist) from 
the root pu, “purify.” But, in the first 
place, frankincense is an accompaniment, not 
an alternative, of wine in sacrifice. Secondly, 
pont appears elsewhere in connexion with 
cups, so that it seems to be a liquid. 
Thirdly, it is mentioned alongside of incense 
where there is no reason to suspect tautology. 
All the reasons seem to point to milk rather 
than frankincense as the equivalent of poni; 
and we find milk so often mentioned in early 
rituals that we could hardly imagine its 
sacrificial use unknown at Iguvium. These 


and Kirchhoff somewhat rashly regard as a | instances, to which many more might be 


fuso crateres olivo. 





easily added, will suffice to show at once the 
sobriety and the originality which M. Bréal 
has shown in dealing with his subject. It 
is needless to say that we do not find in his 
work any etymologies like that by which an 
English scholar has proposed to connect 
carsome—“ towards the carsom,” or, as it 
must have been in the older form of the 
dialect, cadwm [of Vesticius |—with the Carse 
of Gowrie. Where M. Bréal has no legiti- 
mate explanation to offer, he contents him- 
self, like Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, with 
leaving a blank in his version. 

To students of Umbrian one of the most 
interesting parts of his work is that in which 
he disputes the commonly-received doctrine 
as to the relation of the dialect of the tables 
in Latin characters to that of the tables 
written in the Etruscan or national charac- 
ters. He points out that the presence (1) 
of fuller details (2) of archaic forms shows 
that the latter tables cannot have been mere 
copies of the older ones, but that both are taken 
from a still more ancient text, to which in 
many respects the later and more faithful 
copy approximates more closely than the 
earlier abridgment, though not without 


‘many adaptations to the current language of 


the time. From this he draws the highly 
important conclusion that the terms Old and 
New Umbrian, which have been commonly 
adopted in our text-books since the days of 
Lepsius, cannot be employed for the future 
without much qualification. 

To the ordinary classical student the most 
valuable result of M. Bréal’s researches will 
perhaps be the new and striking light which 
is cast upon some passages of Vergil, whose 
antiquarian learning, though universally ad- 
mitted, still needs further elucidation. For 
instance, by comparing the common Umbrian 
ace. plural in -of with the form in ons, in 
one case happily preserved, though some 
have strangely doubted its genuineness, he 
establishes the change of vs into f. Then ap- 
plying this law to the word mefa, which fre- 
quently occurs in the sense of sacrificial cake, 
he finds in it mensa, and applies this mean- 
ing of the word to account for the origin of 
the story of Iulus (Aen. vii., 109). ‘‘ Cereale 
solum”’ of Aen. vii., 111, gets a new interpre- 
tation from the use of its Umbrian cognate 
in the sense of “cake.” That bowls of 
liquid were actually burnt in sacrifice makes 
it at least possible to give a literal interpre- 
tation to Verg. Aen. vi., 225, cremantur. . 
Gridivus is shown to 
have nothing to do with grédior—though the 
etymology was a natural one after the iden- 
tification of Mars with Ares—but to be cog- 
nate with grandis, and to be the fitting ap- 
pellation for the Italian god of rural plenty, 
by whose favour, as Cato puts it in his prayer 
to this deity, crops were allowed grandirt. 
The odd word gumias in Lucilius gains new 
force when we see that it was applied in 
Umbrian to fattened swine ; though it is un- 
fortunate that in quoting the passage i 
which it occurs M. Bréal ignores the bril- 
liant and certain emendation of Lachmann, 
accepted now by all good editors of Cicero. 
For filius (sif feliuf) M. Bréal accepts the 
derivation which gives it the meaning “ suck- 
ling,” and this has the high sanction of 
Curtius: but Corssen has shown that 1t was 
not allowed to offer sucking-pigs in sacri- 
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fice at Rome, and it is hardly probable that 
the custom at Iguvium was different; so 
that the etymology must remain doubtful. 
We have only been able to touch here and 
there upon the results of M. Bréal’s admir- 
able labours. Scholars will now look with 
much interest to see how they will be treated 
by Dr. Aufrecht in his eagerly anticipated 
Grammar of the Ancient Languages of Italy. 
Aveustus S. WILKINS. 








RECENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


Tables for the Formation of Logarithms and 
Antilogarithms to Twenty-four or any less Number 
of Places; with Explanatory Introduction and 
Historical Preface. BY Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. 
(C. and E, Layton.) In the Preface, which is 
full of information bearing on the formation of 
logarithmic tables, Mr. Gray states that his present 
work is founded on two papers which he printed in 
the Mechanics’ Magazine for February 12 and 26, 
1848. “The table was completed upwards of 
twenty years ago. Knowing it was not of a 
character likely soon to repay the cost of printing, 
I suffered it to lie by mé in manuscript (using it 
occasionally for my own purposes) for a number 
of years.” An abridgment was communicated to 
the Assurance Magazine (vol. xii.), and subse- 
quently issued asa tract. In this form it came 
into the hands of Mr. Warner, F.R.A.S., who 
offered a handsome contribution towards the ex- 
pense of printing the large table. The work has 
the approval of such well-known computers as 
Major-General Hannyngton, Mr. Warner, and Mr. 
J. W. L. Glaisher, FRS., and can be confidentl 
commended to persons who have much to do with 
intricate numerical calculations. 


The Amateur Mechanic's Practical Handbook ; 
describing the different Tools required in the Work- 
shop, the Uses ofthem, and How to Use them, also 
Examples of different Kinds of Work, and (sic) 
with full Descriptions and Drawings. By A. H. G. 
TIobson. (Longmans.) Written by one who 
understands well how to use the tools he describes, 
but who has not been able to steer clear of slight 
inaccuracies of style. Our author, however, 
seems to be aware of his possible shortcomings, 
and really most, if not all, of them are very 
trivial He seems to have succeeded in his 
aim at being plain and practical. The lathe 
and its uses are fully described, and the stu- 
dent is led on to the construction of a hori- 
zontal engine. The best test, however, of the 
goodness of such a book as this is its enabling a 
learner to do what it professes to enable him to 
do; this testimony can only be borne after ex- 
perience. The work is neatly got-up, and is of a 
handy form, 


Report to the Worshipful Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany of London on the Weaving and other Tech- 
nical Schools of the Continent; with General 
Observations and Suggestions. By W. S. B. 
McLaren, M.A., and J. Beaumont. (For the 
Clothworkers’ Company, by Rivingtons.) A great 
nomber of schools in Germany (especially), 
France, and Belgium were visited, and the result 
of the enquiry is given in this Report. We must 
commend the action of the company, whose aim 
was “to gain the best information as to the most 
effective means of extending and improving tech- 
nical instruction in connexion with the cloth- 
working industries of Yorkshire and the south- 
west of England.” 


_ The Elements of Machine Design: an Introduc- 
tion to the Principles which determine the 
Arrangement and Proportions of the Parts of 
Machines. By W. Cawthorne Unwin, B.Sc., 
A.LC.E, (Longmans.) The primary object of 
this treatise, Mr. Unwin states, is to explain the 
principles which are available as guides in ma- 
chine-construction. The author has in the space 
of 320 pages done his task as concisely, perhaps, 





and clearly as could be looked for. To attain this 
conciseness he has had to make much use of 
mathematical symbols, but, as he states, the 
mathematics are, with few exceptions, of an ele- 
mentary character. It is open to remark that he 
has not always been consistent in his inclusions 
and exclusions of proofs, but such oversights as 
these may be easily rectified in a future edition. 
There is evidence that much time and care and 
ample knowledge have been brought to bear upon 
the work, which we can confidently recommend to 
engineering students. ‘If the student's path has 
in any degree been rendered easy, it is because a 
good deal of labour has been expended on the 
roadway.” 

Theoretical Naval Architecture: a Treatise on 
the Calculations involved in Naval Design. By 
S. J. P. Thearle. Vol. I., Text; Vol. II., Plates 
and Tables. (Collins’s Advanced Science Series.) 
This work addresses itself toa student who knows 
only elementary mathematics, while at the same 
time it is intended to provide for the requirements 
of more advanced students. In such a treatise 
we do not look for much originality, and Mr. 
Thearle plainly states that he is a, indebted 
to those writers who have preceded him. His 
authorities are the most recent and the best 
writers upon the subject. He has written an 
interesting and apparently generally accurate and 
trustworthy book. We have detected a few 
trivial inaccuracies in the mathematical work, but 
these appear to be for the most part slips of the 
pen, as the principles are sound. There is a good 
collection of illustrative drawings, accompanied 
by some useful tables. Mr. Thearle has contri- 
buted to the same series a useful treatise on the 
practice of “ laying off.” 

Arithmetic for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
especially helpful to Pupil-Teachers and Students 
preparing for Examination. By the Rev. J. Barter. 
(Daldy, Isbister and Co.) This book is wrongly 
named, It is not a book of arithmetic, for it 
contains neither rules nor any explanation of the 
— on which rules are founded. It should 

ave been entitled “ Arithmetical Exercises.” Its 
author “has learned from long experience that 
Rules and Examples are seldom or never studied 
by one learner out of a hundred.” Accordingly, 
he assumes that if explanations or an insight 
into the theory of arithmetic are considered by 
anybody to be of value, they must be got else- 
where ; and in his own book he undertakes to pro- 
vide a graduated series of sums and problems, with 
their answers. This object is attained in a well- 
printed volume of 314 pages, but as it has been 
equally well attained a hundred times before, and 
as there is nothing in the character of the ques- 
tions to make them “ specially helpful” to re 
teachers or to others, the ravson d'étre of Mr. 
Barter’s publication is not easy to understand. 


A Manual of Rules, Tables and Data for 
Mechanical Engineers. By D. K. Clark, Mem. 
Inst. C.E. (Blackie.) Engineers have much to 
do in the way of calculation. One of the acknow- 
ledged mottoes of the profession is Omnia in 
numero, pondere, et mensura, and the determina- 
tion of magnitudes, forces, and other elements 
requiring accurate estimation is an éssential 
part of their everyday work. To facilitate 
this the practical engineer is in the habit of 
referring to rules, formulae, tables, &c., which 
have been prepared or compiled by various autho- 
rities, and have hitherto been scattered about in 
many different publications. To save the labour 
of searching for these, Mr. Clark, himself a prac- 
tical engineer of eminent standing, has collected 
in one volume a great mass of such data, and put 
them in a form for convenient use and easy 
reference. The book contains, in the first place, 
all sorts of tables, such as logarithms, square 
and cube roots, sines and tangents, areas of 
circles, weights and measures, &c.; secondly, an 
abundant collection of physical data, such as 
specific gravities, the elements of heat and calo- 





rific action, the strengths of materials, frictional 
resistances, &c.; and, thirdly, a variety of the 
most useful formulae, rules, principles, and facts 
applicable to engineering constructions and en- 
gineering operations, the steam-engine, water- 
power, mill-work, and so on. It is a good feature 
of the work that the authorities are mentioned, 
for the author is experienced enough to know that 
anonymous data or formulae are always open to 
suspicion. The book is, on the whole, far in ad- 
vance of any compilation of the kind that has been 
before attempted. It must have cost the author 
immense labour; and although it is rather an ex- 
pensive publication, yet its great convenience, 
and the saving of time resulting from its use, will 
amply repay its cost to any busy man. 

Pioneer Engineering. By Edward Dobson, 
Assoc. Inst., C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 
This work is of a somewhat novel character. The 
engineer has, nowadays, not only to design 
works for industrial purposes in populous coun- 
tries, but he has occasionally to bring his profes- 
sional knowledge to aid in the colonisation of new 
districts, and to fit them for the various wants of 
the communities that are likely to settle in them. 
And in this respect the acquirements of such a 
person, if properly directed, are of vast use, inas- 
much as the first steps taken for the laying-out of 
lands for habitation have a great influence, for 
good or for evil, on the subsequent welfare of the 
colonists, and ought to be guided by more scien- 
tific knowledge and experience than is possessed 
by the rough squatters who take the earliest pos- 
session. But an engineer who happens to be 
called to such an office too often finds himself, 
as the author remarks, “ engaged on work outside 
the range of his professional training or of his 
ogy experience.” The rules and examples of 

is art on which he has been accustomed to rely 
in the old countries no longer apply, and he has 
to provide for circumstances for the most part en- 
tirely new. In such a case some words of advice, 
offered by a person experienced in the novel con- 
ditions, are eminently appropriate, and these it is 
the object of the present little volume to give. 
The author dates from Australia, and appears to 
have had considerable acquaintance with his sub- 
ject. The book embraces generally the engineer- 
ing operations connected with the settlement of 
waste lands in new countries; and comprises sur- 
veying, the laying-out of roads and railways, 
the storage of water, land and town drainage, the 
selection and location of town sites, and the con- 
struction of works generally ; the whole adapted 
to the circumstances of new districts, as contrasted 
with those of countries already populated. These 
matters are too technical to admit of further de- 
scription here, but we may quote a paragraph 
which will show the spirit in which the book is 
conceived :— 

“The author has endeavoured to impress on the 
minds of those engaged in pioneer work that their 
aim should not be the construction of great works 
which will bring them credit and reputation, but 
rather the careful study of the features and capabili- 
ties of the districts of which they are placed in 
charge; so that, by the judicious selection of town- 
sites, of routes of traffic, and of drainage outfalls, 
and by the avoidance of all unnecessary works, they 
may be instrumental in facilitating settlement and in 
opening up the country, out of current land revenue, 
instead of by means of borrowed capital, the use of 
which should be confined to the execution of repro- 


ductive works. 

“ There is nothing very attractive in the life of a 
pioneer engineer; the duty is generally very hard, the 
pay scanty, and the work quite unappreciated by the 
public. But there are few ways in which a man can 
spend his life more nobly, more usefully, and more 
happily, than in devoting his practical skill and 
seientific knowledge to the preparation of a new 
country for the healthy and prosperous settlement of 
thousands of his fellow-creatures.” 

Floods in the Thames Valley: and the Relief of 
London Bridge. By Francis Ingram Palmer, 
R.N. (Stanford.) On the first of these subjects 
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the author, chiefly by extracts from newspapers 
and illustrative woodcuts, describes the recent 
floods ; he laments their ill effects, and urges that 
something should be done, but he seems to be in 
as great a state of doubt as everybody else as to 
what that something should be. His suggestion 
at page 14 to straighten the river, cutting off the 
“terrible bends ” at Oxford, Henley, Windsor and 
Kingston, we recommend him to submit to the 
authorities of those towns. On the second topic 
he proposes a bridge at the Tower with openings 
so contrived as to admit the passage of vessels 
without interrupting the road traffic over the 
bridge. Something must be done here ‘also, and 
the scheme in question is one of many that de- 
serve consideration. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY, 


In tracing back the history of plant-life upon the 
earth, as preserved in the records of the rocks, 
the palaeontologist passes from the Coal-Measures, 
with a flora of singular richness, to lower strata 
in which the vegetable remains become more and 
more scant, until in the Silurian rocks they 
almost entirely disappear. In fact, it has been 
concluded that during that vast period of time 
which is represented by the Silurian and Cam- 
brian systems the earth was destitute of ter- 
restrial vegetation. Such a conclusion, however, 
like so many others of like character, appears to 
have been reached much too hastily. Indeed, 
M. G. de Saporta has recently called the atten- 
tion of the French Academy of Sciences to a 
fossil which has been discovered in rocks of 
Middle Silurian age at Angers, and which repre- 
sents by far the oldest land-plant hitherto found 
in any European locality. The fossil indi- 
cates a large fern, allied by the character of 
its venation to the genera Cyclopteris and Pe- 
copteris, It consists of a long central rachis, 
carrying sub-sessile pinnules, which present 
very fine dichotomous venation, The impression 
of the frond is fairly preserved, though the out- 
lines are rather ragged, probably in consequence 
of the fern having lain for a long time in water. 
Iron-pyrites is the mineralising material. The 
slab of slaty rock which contains this fossil was 
obtained from the Angers schists, and belongs to 


a zone characterised by the presence of Calymene 
Tristant. 


Ir is well known to geologists that the late 
Prof. Jukes was much interested in the geology of 
Devonshire, and that he proposed a considerable 
modification in the classification of the so-called 
Devonian rocks. Bringing to bear upon this sub- 
ject his intimate knowledge of similar rocks in the 
south of Ireland, he refused tv regard the whole 
of the Devonian strata of Devonshire as contem- 
cerry with the Old Red Sandstone. But he 

eld that, while the lower division of the group, 
which contains red sandstone, should properly be 
called Devonian, the upper divisions, which in- 
clude the slates and limestones of Devon, should 
be regarded as representing the lower portion of 
the Carboniferous system. A good deal of atten- 
tion has been paid to this vexed question by Mr. 
Horace Woodward, and from his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the geology of parts of South Devon 
he is entitled to speak with some authority on 
this subject. In the September number of the 
Geological Magazine he describes the Devonian 
rocks in the neighbourhood of Newton Abbot and 
Torquay, and offers some remarks on the subject 
of’ their classification. Without following the 
local details, it is sufficient to remark that Mr. 
Woodward believes the evidence which is at pre- 
sent at our command tends to favour the views of 
Jukes. To assume that the entire series of the 
Devonian rocks was deposited during the same 
period as the Old Red Sandstone is an assumption 
which he believes to be “entirely unsupported by 
physical or stratigraphical evidence.” He is there- 





fore inclined to believe, with Jukes, that the base- 
ment beds of the Devonians of Devonshire are 
truly Old Red Sandstone, but that the overlying 
series of slates and limestones are equivalent in 
time to the Lower Carboniferous strata. 


Unper the name of Liversidgia, the Baron von 
Miiller has lately described a new genus of vege- 
table remains, which has been found in a siliceous 
deposit on the Richmond River in New South 
Wales. The deposit has been described by Prof. 
A. Liversidge, of Sydney, after whom the genus 
has been named. The rock appears to be a sili- 
ceous sinter, similar to what is often thrown down 
by geysers; and although no hot springs are now 
known to exist in the colony, the district in which 
the sinter occurs has evidently been the theatre of 
considerable volcanic activity at a comparatively 
recent period. Vegetable remains are occasionally 
found within the siliceous mass; and among these 
remains, which include impressions of fern-fronds, 
are the fruit and seeds described by Von Miiller 
as L. oxyspora, the specific name having been sug- 
gested by the remarkable shape of the seeds. It 
is difficult to determine the ordinal position of 
these remains, some of their characters pointing 
towards the Rutaceae and Guttiferae, while 
others suggest affinity with the Capparideae and 
Bixaceae. 


HyprocroLocy is a term which Mr. J. Lucas 
has introduced to denote the relation of geological 
science to the important subject of water-supply. 
A hydrogeological survey would therefore examine 
into all facts which relate to the form, the posi- 
tion, and the capacity of subterranean water- 
systems. During the last four years, Mr. Lucas 
has carried out such a survey over parts of the 
North Downs in Kent and Surrey, between the 
Rivers Wey and Darent. The area which has 
been examined occupies about 200 square miles; 
and, within this area, almost every accessible well 
has been measured, so that the measurements 
amount to many hundreds. The results of the 
survey have been laid before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in the shape of a paper on “ The 
Chalk-Water System,” which has been published 
in the last volume of the Minutes of the Institu- 
tion. Attention is called to the very great oscilla- 
tions in the position of the water-line—that is, the 
upper surface of the water in the chalk. The 
total storage-capacity of the chalk, drawn upon in 
nature, lies between the maximum and minimum 
water-lines. The author concludes that the chalk- 
water system is of very limited capacity. Pumping 
on an extensive scale tends to lower the water- 
reservoir, and therefore to establish a new system 
of water-lines, 


In the neighbourhood of Llangollen the geolo- 
gist may find sufficient to occupy him by studying 
the Carboniferous Limestone, which is finely 
exposed in some of the hills surrounding the 
beautiful vale. Indeed, the Lower Carboniferous 
series are nowhere more typically developed in 
North Wales than in this district. Mr. G. H. 
Morton, of Liverpool, has been a diligent worker 
in the limestone of Eglwyseg ridge, near Llan- 
gollen, and has recently recorded no fewer than 
seventy-seven species of fossils which he has 
obtained from this rock. The finest section is 
exposed in the Ty-nant ravine, on the west of 
Cefn-y-Fedw ; and the millstone grit, which rests 
upon the limestone, is termed the Cefn-y-Fedw 
sandstone. The limestone gradually thins to- 
wards the south-east, and within a distance of 
miles the attenuation is not less than 900 
eet. 


“Ts Man Tertiary?” This question forms part 
of the title of a paper which Prof. Mantovani, of 
the Royal Lyceum College at Rome, has con- 
tributed to the last number of the Geological 
Magazine. The paper discusses the antiquity of 
man in the Roman country in relation to the 
geology of the valley of the Tiber. The hills 
surrounding this valley are formed mainly of 
Pliocene strata, flanked by Pleistocene deposits. 





—— 
Recent researches have led to the discovery of 
what are considered to be rude flint implements 
in the gravel which forms the upper part of the 
Pliocene formation, While these extremely 
crude objects are perhaps of questionable 
origin, there can be no doubt about the 
human workmanship of certain flints which are 
found in the overlying river-valley gravels, where 
they occur in association with the remains of 
extinct mammalia, such as the mammoth, the 
woolly rhinoceros, the cave-hyaena, and the cave- 
bear. It is assumed that the alluvial deposits 
were produced by the action of water derived 
from the melting ice of the glacial epoch, and 
therefure it is inferred that the makers of the rude 
implements must have been glacial or pre-glacial 
men, Indeed, the conclusion at which the Italian 
geologists arrive is that the first appearance of 
man in Central Italy may be traced back to the 
end of the Pliocene period; that he survived the 
glacial period, and that he was witness of the last 
eruption of the old volcanoes of Latium. Prof. 
Mantovani introduces the term Miolithic to denote 
a period intermediate between the palaeolithic and 
neolithic ages. Perhaps some of our Cissbury 
implements may, therefore, be fitly called miolithic 
implements. 





METEOROLOGY. 


The Report of the Meteorological Office for 1876.— 
The final Report of the Meteorological Committee 
of the Royal Society has just appeared, and it 
does not materially differ from its predecessors as 
to its general arrangement. We have used the 
word “final” advisedly, for the office is no longer 
managed by a Committee of the Royal Society, 
the Meteorological Council being now appointed 
by the Government, though the names were sug- 
gested by the council of the Royal Society. As 
regards Marine Meteorology, the Report contains 
a very important series of charts, exhibiting the 
amount of observations existing in the office for 
each month, and for each square of ten degrees 
over the whole ocean. These charts are the first 
which have been published showing for what parts 
of the sea there is in existence in the Meteorolo;rical 
Office a sufficiency of material to repay discussion. 
The results of success of storm-warnings were 
over 80 per cent., the proportion of actual gales 
for which warnings were issued being 60 per cent. 
The discussion of the weather over the Atlantic in 
August, 1873, has been completed, and is now in 
the press. It may be expected to throw some 
light on the difficulties which beset the problem 
of the prediction of storms in Europe by meteor- 
ologists in America. The publication of returns 
from stations of the second order has been con- 
tinued and is yearly receiving development, while 
the relations between the office and the Meteor- 
ological Society remain, as heretofore, quite 
satisfactory. 


Appointment of Local Inspectors.—In the Re- 
port of the Treasury Committee on the Meteor- 
ological Office, presented last session, will be 
found a recommendation by the Council of the 
Royal Society that two local inspectors should be 
appointed for Ireland and Scotland respectively. 

his recommendation was approved by the Trea- 
sury, and accordingly the Meteorological Council 
have appointed Mr. Buchan to the Scotch Inspec- 
torate. No action has as yet been taken regarding 
the Irish appointment. 


M. Brault’s Wind Charts.—We have repeatedly 
noticed in these columns the wind charts 0 
Lieut. Brault of the French navy, the first speci 
mens of which met with such general approval at 
the Geographical Congress at Paris, In the 
Comptes Rendus for October 1, M. Buys Ballot 
criticises the principles which are, according to 
M. Brault’s ideas, to guide us in the investigation 
of ocean meteorology. In the first place the 


Dutch professor pleads for the absolute necessity 
of a discussion according to one-degree squares, 
which can then be grouped together in larger oF 
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smaller number according as their indications 
accord with each other. It is perfectly impossible 
that a discussion according to squares of five 
degrees can show such things as the limits of 
Trade Winds and Currents, while on the other hand 
much more than twenty-five single-square degrees 
may occasionally accord in the conditions of wind 
and weather which they exhibit, and may 
therefore be thrown together, as the Dutch have 
done in their recent charts. Secondly, M. Buys 
Ballot deals with the future employment of 
simultaneous charts in ocean meteorology. He 
fully recognises their great value, and urges on 
all nations the duty of furnishing material for 
them, but he puts forward his own special opinion 
that such charts should show the deviations from 
normal values instead of actual observations, and 
he therefore demands as a first step that the 
means of each element for each square degree over 
the entire surface of the sea shall be determined, 
It will, however, be long before this task is com- 
pleted. 


Motion of Cirrus Clouds.—We have so fre- 
quently mentioned M. Faye’s views on the origin 
of cyclones that our readers will not be surprised 
to learn that Prof. Hildebrandsson’s work, noticed 
in our issue of October 6, has furnished him with 
the material for a restatement of his peculiar 
ideas. In the Comptes Rendus for September 17 
M. Faye discusses the work in question, and con- 
tends that the charts which illustrate it prove, on 
the contrary, his own theory, that cyclones are 
formed in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
and descend to the surface of the earth. He urges 
that as the “cirri” always precede a storm, 
they must move through the atmosphere. at the 
same rate as the storm system itself, and therefore 
cannot indicate the line of air motion from the 
cyclone-to the anticyclone, as is maintained by 
Messrs. Hildebrandsson and Clement Ley. 


Variations of Pressure at different Elevations.— 
M. Alluard has erected two self-recording baro- 
meters on Redier’s principle at his two stations 
at Clermont (388 métres) and Puy de Déme 
(1,465 métres) ; and in the Comptes Rendus for 
September 10 he gives a diagram showing their 
simultaneous records for four days in January last. 
These curves exhibit a adic: contrast to each 
other, the oe age being much less steady at the 
summit of the mountain than below, while the 
oscillations, though more or less accordant in 
their broad features, are strikingly different in 
their minuter particulars, the changes being far 
from synchronous. These phenomena are espe- 
cially marked during the existence of cyclonic dis- 
turbances (bowrrasques), and they show how little 
observations at the earth’s surface can show of the 
conditions prevailing in the atmosphere at large. 
There cannot be a stronger proof of the importance 
of stations at high levels. 


The Fohn of Greenland.—Captain Hoffmeyer 
has published, in the Journal of the Danish Geo- 
graphical Society, an interesting paper on the 
extraordinary changes of temperature which have 
been observed at the Danish stations in Greenland. 
Dr. Pfaff, at Jakobshavn, has shown that the mean 
temperature of February at that station was 
+ 16°3 F. in 1872, and - 24°9 in 1863, so 
that the range of that single month in ten years 
exceeded 41° F., while oscillationsexceeding 45° F. 
in a single day have frequently been noticed. 
Similar changes are observed along the whole coast. 

hese extraordinary phenomena always occur 
With south-east winds. Greenland lies between 
the cold region of Labrador and the comparatively 
warm sea round Iceland, and the source of the 
extraordinary temperatures which are obtained is 
to be found in the fact that the south-east wind 
comes over the mountainous interior of the 
country, and at times in winter raises the tem- 
perature of the Greenland stations above that of 
the south of France. The warmth of this wind 
is due to the same cause as that of the Swiss 
Fohn, which has been shown by Hann to be 





attributable to the fact that the air forced to 
ascend the slopes loses its temperature 1° C. 
for each 300-feet, and loses also much of its aqueous 
vapour. Descending the other side it rises in 
temperature at the same rate as it previously fell, 
and also its capacity to contain vapour increases. 
As, however, moisture is not forthcoming in 
sufficient quantity to saturate it, the air, when it 
arrives at the sea-level, is extraordinarily warm 
and dry. The high temperatures in question are 
always associated with a much higher barometri- 
cal pressure in Iceland than in Greenland, which 
must according to Buys Ballot’s law accompany 
a south-east wind, 


A New Hygrometer.—In the Comptes Rendus 
for Sept. 17, M. Alluard, of Clermont-Ferrand, 
describes a new hygrometer, bearing some general 
resemblance to that of Mr. G. Dines, which was 
brought out a few years ago by Casella. The 
instrument is a four-sided prism with tubes passing 
through it axially and conveying ether, the vapour 
of which is drawn off by an aspirator. The evapo- 
ration of the ether cools the prism, and the deposit 
of dew is noticed on the polished walls of the 
prism. The temperature of the apparatus from 
time to time is given by a thermometer passing 
through the top of the prism. It may be observed 
that in Mr. Dines’ instrument the dew deposit is 
obtained on a flat plate of black glass, which is 
kept chilled by the constant flow of cold water. 
M. Alluard contends that his instrument will 
work even in frost; but as it employs ether it 
must be somewhat costly to use. 


Meteorology of Canada.—The Siath Report of 
the Meteorological Office of Canada (for 1876) has 
just appeared. Itis from the pen of Mr. Carp- 
mael, as the superintendent, Mr. Kingston, was 
absent in England during the year 1876. We 
are very glad to see that returns are beginning to 
come in from that terra incognita the Hudson's 
Bay territory, thanks to the Mounted-Police 
Force. Returns from Fort Rae, Fort Simpson 
and York Factory appear in the Report, and 
other stations are being organised. The Report 
is a bulky octavo, containing over 200 pages, 
which are occupied by eighty-seven tables of 
various character. The system of storm-warnings 
and issue of probabilities is carried out in more or 
less connexion with the chief signal-office, Wash- 
ington. The results, on the whole, are very satis- 
factory. 


Meteorology of Denmark.—The Danish Jahr- 
buch for 1876 contains a careful discussion of 
fifteen years’ observations, taken at four stations 
in connexion with the Agricultural School 
(Landbohéjskolen) at Copenhagen. This system 
was formerly under Docent Fjord, assisted by 
M. Paul La Cour, but has now been transferred 
to the Meteorological Institute. 


Review of recent Meteorological Progress. — 
The editors of the German magazine Gaea have 
published a summary of meteorological progress 
for the past few years. The notice commences 
with an account of the meeting of the Permanent 
Committee in London in April, 1876, and then 
proceeds to summarise the most important contri- 
butions to the science which have since appeared. 
It is naturally a most useful compendium, but the 
sources of information are too exclusively German 
to render it entirely exhaustive. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Tue Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenliindischen 
Gesellschaft, xxx., 2, 3, is half filled by an article 
by M. Griinbaum entitled “Contributions to 
Comparative Mythology from the Hagada.” After 
an introduction on the general characteristics of 
the Hagada, the principal subjects dealt with by 
the writer are: Solomon, the Fallen Angels, the 
Golden Age, Daemonology, the Evil Eye, Kuphem- 
ism, Leviathan, &c. Dr. R. Schréter contributes 
the Syriac text and translation of a letter of 
Jacob of Sarfz, addressed to the Christians of 





Nejran, exhorting them to endure manfully the 
persecutions to which they were subjected at the 
hands of the Jews, and to rejoice in that they 
were deemed worthy to prove their true Chris- 
tianity by their deeds. Dr. Mordtmann makes 
some additions and corrections to his former 
article on the cuneiform inscriptions of Armenia. 
Dr. Blau investigates the etymology of “ karta” 
in the names of places, and suggests that it is 
Turano-Parthian, and means “town.” Ebers at 
length publishes his commentary on Armén-em- 
héb’s inscription, The other papers are: Von 
Kremer’s “Philosophical Poems of Ma‘arri”; 
Blau “On Ni'met Allah’s Persian-Turkish Dic- 
tionary ”; and A. Miiller “On some Arabic Col- 
lections of Sayings.” 


THE new part, completing the second volume of 
the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, contains an ex- 
ceptionally large amount of generally interesting 
matter. The editor, Prof. Jagi¢, contributes a 
long article on “South-Slavonic Popular Tales 
about Grabancijati.” The Grabancijas is a war- 
lock who, frequently riding on dragon-back, 
controls the elements. Of the tales which refer to 
him and his familiar spirits, the dragon, Prof. 
Jagié gives numerous specimens. The word 
Grabancijaég is, it seems, a Slavonic form of gra- 
manzia, itself a corruption of negromanzia, and it is 
chiefly to be found in use among the Croats. The 
warlock is frequently described as a priest, for the 
clergy are supposed to deal largely in the black 
art. But sometimes he is a student, “a scholar 
of the thirteen schools.” Unfortunately warlocks 
are capable, after death, of becoming vampires, 
and require to be staked down in their graves. 
The earliest record among the Southern Slavonians 
of such a post-mortem operation, says Prof. Jagié, 
is found in the Memortale of Paulus de Paulo, 
which states that in the year 1403 the inhabitants 
of Pasman, an island near Zara, were obliged to dig 
up and transfix the body of an old woman who had 
becomea vampire. Dr. Karlowicz givesan interestin 
analysis, in French, of the Polish legends whic 
correspond with these about the French Mélusine, 
and Prof. Jagi¢ and Dr. Reinhold Kohler com- 
plete their valuable examination of the Servian 
folk-tales, commenced by them in the first 
volume, under the title of “ Aus dem siidslavischen 
Miirchenschatz.” In addition to these mytho- 
logical articles are two which are purely philo- 
logical: the continuation of W. Nebring’s essay 
on the influence of Old-Czech on Old-Polish, and 
Beitriége (occupying seventy-eight pages) by R. 
Scholvin zur Declination in der pannonisch-slovcn- 
ischen Denhmiilern des Althirchinslavischen. There 
is also an account of the Dalmatian amon 
assembly called the Stanak, based upon a Ragusa 
statute-book of 1272, and there are, as usual, a 
num ber of excellent bibliographical notices of recent 
works on Slavonic subjects. 








FINE ART. 


LANCRET. 
Les Gravures frangaises 
Siécle: Nicolas Laneret. 
Bocher. (Paris: Librairie des 
philes, 1877.) 
Ir it is true that the two great poets of 
France in the eighteenth century were her 
painters, Watteau and Fragonard, it is true 
certainly that among her minor poets were 
her minor painters, Lancret and Pater. 
Both of them owed very much to Wattean, 
and more to the age that made the work of 
Watteau possible. Neither was without a 
certain share of originality: Lancret’s being 
generally accounted the greater. But, all 
together, they formed a group, small, com- 
pact, influential—Watteau and his school— 
devoted to the record, in their changed ways, 
of the light eighteenth century, of all tha 
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sense of pleasure in human life, fair weather, 
and ordered landscape, which had been ex- 
pressed with a profundity almost oppressive, 
with some afterthought of its transiency, by 
the school of Giorgione two centuries before. 
The school of Watteau was troubled by no 
afterthought. Its pictures have no signifi- 
cant hint of the brevity of the joy it re- 
corded. It accepted once and for all, and 
very frankly, this present world—the bright 
side of it always: the side that civilisation 
had made possible to refined and cultivated 
leisure: the pleasure of music, of the come- 
dian, of the dance, of the adornment of dress, 
of a sure succession of exquisite gestures, of 
dainty refreshments relished slowly with 
chosen company, under pleasant skies. 

Its keen perception of all these things, and 
its facile understanding of a life that began 
and ended in them, fitted its art to be the 
dominant art of its own time, when Art 
could already no longer be dominant by 
such appeal to the general sympathies as the 
treatment of sacred themes had once allowed, 
but only by appeal to the particular sympa- 
thies of the privileged class. And so the 
painters of the school of Watteau, recording, 
not merely the life, but the aim in life, of 
those for whom they worked, became ac- 
cepted painters, painters in vogue. The 
spirit of the privileged class of their own 
time they interpreted. And if Watteau him- 
self here and there went further and deeper, 
he was none the more popular for that. 
Only, he was perhaps the more enduring. 
Of his own small school the first in point of 
time, no one would have the rashness to 
deny that he is first also in quality. His 
fertility in invention, within the narrow 
limits he generally assigns himself, his 
faultless reading of very various characters, 
and his incomparable excellence in draughts- 
manship at once great, vivacious, and dainty, 
give him, without ever a question, the first 
place. But his followers also are worthy of 
study little accorded to them in England. 
And M. Bocher merits our thanks for making 
that study, in the case of Lancret, at the 
same time easier and more systematic. 

Lancret was an indefatigable worker, and 
his undoubted works are still sufficiently 
common. Even the ludicrously inadequate 
representation of the French School in our 
National Gallery has not left us quite with- 
out them; and in the better museum of 
French Art in England—that of Sir Richard 
Wallace—they occur abundantly. M. Bocher, 
to add to the completeness of his volume, has 
given a list of them in the collections chiefly 
of France and England and Prussia. They 
abound at Berlin, at Sans Souci, Potsdam and 
Charlottenburg, and are to be traced at Dres- 
den and at Stockholm. But M. Bocher’s 
principal task with regard to Lancret—a part 
of the great one he is undertaking for all the 
chief French designers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—has been to catalogue the important 
drawings of the master and all the prints after 
his work. Popular in his own day—in that 
day the accepted rival or successor of Wat- 
teau—his works, like Watteaun’s own and 
Pater’s, gave occupation to the talent of the 
cleverest engravers of the time. As he 
exposed at the Place Dauphine a little in 
his earlier years, and later at the Exhi- 
bitions of the Leuvre, Tardieu, Laurent 





Cars, Larmessin, Le Bas, or it may be 
B. Audran or Scotin, were employed by 
Chéreau (or other such enterprising mer- 
chant) at the sign of the “ deux piliers d’or,” 
to issue reproductions of his pictures, trans- 
lated into the black and white, at once 
careful and spirited, of that day. A very 
few francs made the happy bourgeois or the 
elegant bachelor the possessor of them, and 
they have brought down to our own time 
the almost faultless record of much that has 
been lost,; and much that is scattered. 
Thanks to these men all the subjects of 
Lancret lie out for our inspection in one given 
place, in a given afternoon; and the artist, 
like his fellows, was fortunate in being the 
contemporary of engravers who could render, 
if hardly the charm of his “‘tempérament 
de peintre”—his frequent gift of colour— 
at least, all the charm of his gift of tone, 
and of the expressive finish of his work, and 
of the seemingly unsought-for grace and 
ease of gesture and expression which were 
not his own alone, but of his master and his 
school. 

Pictures in the Louvre alone are enough 
to show Lancret that ‘ poéte d’un souffle 
plus large” than Pater which the most in- 
formed are in the habit of granting him to 
be, and one at least of the pictures in the 
Lacaze collection, Le Gascon puni (which 
Larmessin engraved), shows him to have 
not been wanting in that significant finish 
whose delicacy was never pettiness: that 
kind and degree cf finish with which those 
engravers who themselves had it were wont 
to credit him, but‘which he displayed more 
rarely than his rival and contemporary. 
But, whatever qualities may have been 
peculiar to him, and may be seen as such 
by the anxious searcher among his work, 
generally the differences that distinguish him 
—whether from Pater, his immediate contem- 
porary, or from Watteau, in some sense his 
master—are but such as are to be perceived 
in the various members of one family ; and 
to bespeak for Lancret, among English 
amateurs at least, special attention would 
only bea mistake. The master, Watteau, 
dominates the school, and absorbs such 
interest as among us may be bestowed on it. 
A German poet has said that there are many 
echoes but few voices. Lancret was an 
echo, and Watteau a voice. 

Both of them, in the main, professedly 
painters of sujets galants, they both stopped 
short of the point at which gallantry waxed 
indecorous. Their gallantries were but an 
excuse for the graceful and perpetual pre- 
sentation of the happy and vivacious figures 
that they were able to place in those garden- 
landscapes of orderly disorder which French 
taste had made common in the environs of 
Paris, and which Lancret as well as Watteau 
assiduously studied. The world of their 
habitual practice was the same; and if 
Watteau painted no event more moving 
than the arrival or departure of the Italian 
comedians, lLancret’s most considerable 
portraits are those of the great dancers of 
the day, Mdlle. Camargo, Malle. Sallé, and 
Mdlle. Silvia. But when he passed beyond 
this habitual world of light refreshments, 
elegant intrigue, theamusements of the dance, 
aud love without emotion or violence, he in- 
clined, here and there a little, to such 





undistinguished nudities as the laxer pencil 
of Boucher was then, after Watteauw’s de. 
parture, finding fittest for decoration ; and 
he inclined not at all to that intimate study 
of homely and bourgeois life which Watteau, 
if they gave him the chance, pursued with 
heartiness of interest. The drawings of an 
artist, more even than his engraved work, 
show the subjects his mind by preference 
turns to, and I know no drawings of Lan. 
cret which evince in him any considerable 
share of that love of various and particular 
character which was certainly Watteau’s. 
In one drawing of a girl swinging, at the 
British Museum—not to speak of those in 
the Louvre and other collections which it is 
a student’s business to see—there is the very 
nearest approach on Lancret’s part to the 
peculiar grace of his master, much as in a 
study of hands by Pater in the same assem- 
blage there is also on his part the same very 
near approach to the perfection of quality 
only possessed habitually by the man who 
had inspired their art; but you may seek 
far before you find in Lancret on the one 
hand, or Pater on the other, any such near 
approach to Watteau in his other virtues— 
the understanding of the old, and the sym- 
pathy with the subtle naivetés of children. 
Watteau’s children among the drawings in 
the Louvre, his children among the draw- 
ings in the collection of Miss James, which 
all the world has been able to see, and few 
have been willing to see, at Bethnal Green, 
are achievements of profound and sympa- 
thetic intelligence, which not Lancret only, 
but indeed every painter of that century— 
even Chardin himself—was unable to rival. 
Lancret, in his work, was often more 
contentedly decorative than his master. 
More frequently than his master be con- 
ceived of themes which were decorative in 
chief—the Four Seasons of the Year, the 
Four Periods of the Day, the Four Elements, 
for example—and the treatment of these 
things for the corners of a salon, or often 
for the boudoir of some influential beauty, 
was popularised by the engravings which 
M. Bocher has so perseveringly chronicled. 
The engraved pictures, including portraits, 
subjects of gallantry, subjects of a light 
symbolism, and subjects drawn from the 
fiction of the accepted authors (of whom La 
Fontaine, of course, was the chief) reach 
the number of eighty-seven, and vary in 
size from the big plates covered with the 
often large touch of Larmessin to the little 
ones on which is traced the delicate work of 
Marie Hortemels. Among the best—both 
as to subjects and manipulation—is that 
set of the Four Seasons, engraved by 
four different engravers, and representing, 
with much gentleness of contrast, such 
groups of coquettishly occupied people as 
interested most the pencil of the elegant 
master. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


An Exhibition of “ Pictures the contributions of 
British and Foreign Artists” has opened at this 
gallery as usual for the autumnal season, the 
— view having been held on October 27. 

he average is moderately fair, the conspicuous 
works not numerous nor of very unusual interest. 
We should in a certain sense except the leading 
work in the British section, Wilkie’s Chelsea Pen- 
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sioners reading the Gazette announcing the News 
of the Battle of Waterloo, We hardly know why 
this very aged painting (perfectly well known 
moreover as it is, or at any rate used to be, by 
engravings) is reproduced for public phy but, 
setting this question aside, it is certainly a work 
of pre-eminent excellence—a masterpiece that 
only here and there falls below the highest mark 
of the skill of Wilkie in invention, combination, 
expression, and execution. The companion-pic- 
ture painted by Burnet, The Greenwich Pensioners 
hearing the Tidings of the Battle of Trafalgar, is 
also here: we are well-enough pleased to see it in 
this connexion, but, as a work of art, it holds only 
yery moderate rank—ordinary matter commonly 
treated. 

Apart from the Wilkie, the leading works are 
oe “edie Frenchman, a German, and 
two Spaniards. 

L’Attentat d Anagni, by Maignan, is far the 
largest picture in the room — indeed, the only 
ene which makes any particular show in_that 
way. It represents the seizure of Pope Boni- 
face VIII. at Anagni by Sciarra Colonna 
and his myrmidons, prompted by Philippe le 
Bel of France. The most striking thing here is 
the general laying-out of the scene, which is at 
ence effective, ingenious, and peculiar, lending 
itself well to the telling of the story, and that in 
& marked and unforestalled way. We see an 
apsidal apartment of white marble, with the Papal 
chair elevated at the top of a long flight of stairs, 
which project down the front of the picture. 
Two oP a flights of stairs, of minor projection, 
run to left and right. By one of these the ragged 
regiment of Colonna is overrunning the apart- 
ment; along the other some friars scatter in 
flight. The Pope, robed, and wearing his triple 
crown, stands at the very top of the central stairs, 
drawn up to his fullest height—as arrogant as a 
usurper, and as unyielding as a dogma, Colonna 
is mounting the steps and summoniag Boniface 
to submit and descend—a futile preliminary, for 
nothing but brute force will avail. The figure of 
the pontiff may be pronounced really successful, 
both in itself and in its relation to the whole 
composition; the other figures, though broadly 
handled and cleverly disposed, have all a certain 
look of insignificance—they retain the character 
of figures sketched rather than diligently worked 
out on the scale of importance proper to such a 
canvas. This, indeed, is the defect of the entire 
picture, notwithstanding its primary merit of con- 
ception and distribution. The artist seems to 
have schemed it out as an historical painter, and to 
have painted it as one of the clever fellows in 
an atelier, One may surmise that it is intended 
to remind the French public of the destinies of 
Pius IX.; but whether for sympathy or for oppro- 
brium one hesitates to conjecture—surely Boniface 
VIII. was one of the last pontiffs to whom any of 
his successors would be pleased to recur as 
a prototype.—Gabriel Max has by this time 
made his mark in England, no less than on the 
Continent generally, as a painter who has ideas, 
and who knows how to enforce them: he paints 
for effect, but it is always the effect of the lead- 
ing motive, worked out with singleness of 
thought and concentration of means. In the 
present exhibition he has two pictures, the better of 
which is certainly Christ raising Jairus’ Daughter. 
Viewed at a little distance, this is an impressive 
and harmonious, and even a beautiful, work ; it 
would deepen the dimness and hush the silence 
of a faintly-lighted chapel. Christ is seated, 
holding with his left the damsel’s right hand, 
fis face is in profile, turned a good deal towards 
the left, so that the eye is barely discernible ; his 
whole posture is more of observant waiting, ex- 
pecting and attending a result, than of com- 
mand or tenderness. His right hand, coming 


lightly forward against his knee, counts for 
nothing in the expression of the subject. The 
girl lies on a couch within the arched recess of a 
stone-built chamber; white drapery is heaped 








high behind her head. Her eyes begin to on 
slowly ; her mouth is shut, with the leaden hue 
of the lips waning as the natural pink steals on 
them again; a fly has settled on her bare right 
arm. The other work of this German painter is 
also a subject of life and death, forcibly invented 
from its own point of view—Ahasuerus, the Wan- 
dering Jew, contemplating the Body of a Dead 
Child. A dim grey light reaches through the 
narrow windows towards the front of the apart- 
ment where lies the corpse, with its pained and 
placid aspect, of a little boy, barely past infancy ; 
on him gazes the traditionary Jew whose doom 
is deathlessness. In this figure—all-important 
to his theme—Herr Max seems to us to have 
failed: we do not find anything that might not 
belong to any way-worn vagrant stricken in years 
—not even anything distinctively Hebrew. But 
the pencil that should realise to the eye what 
Shelley's pen realises to the mind would need to 
be a highly-gifted one indeed :— 


‘The Jew of whom I spake is old—so old 
He seems to have outlived a world’s decay ; 
The hoary mountains and the wrinkled ocean 
Seem younger still than he. His hair and beard 
Are whiter than the tempest-sifted snow ; 
His cold pale limbs and pulseless arteries 
Are like the fibres of a cloud instinct 
With light, and, to the soul that quickens them, 
Are as the atoms of the mountain-drift 
To the winter wind. But from his eye looks forth 
A life of unconsuméd thought which pierces 
The present, and the past, and the to-come.” 


The two Spanish painters to whom we referred 
above are Jimenez and Ferry—for the admirably 
skilful Palmaroli, though he also appears in this 
exhibition, sends only showy and unlaudable trifles. 
Les Tambours de la République, by Jimenez, has 
a caricaturish taint in it, but is none the less sur- 
prisingly true and accomplished. The painting is 
thin, flat, but equal and telling, and with much 
thoughtful and excellent finish—as for instance of 
the hands, knuckles, &c. In a courtyard of a 
palace—perhaps the Tuileries—of the early days 
of the great Republic, with “ Liberté” inscribed 
over a grille, a drill-sergeant in white uniform is 
putting a very various and improvised line of 
drummer-boys through their drumstick exercise. 
The first, poising his foot on the drum, is button- 
ing his gaiter; the second is an irrepressible 
Parisian gamin in a Phrygian cap; the third, 
some sixteen years of age, has a trained military 
air, and beats his instrument knowingly; the 
fourth is as yet a deplorable bungler; the 
fifth, half-naked, has the freakishness of a 
Puck, and will play a rubadub to Death in 
the face of cannon -shot when his moment 
comes ; the sixth, with a thoughtful well-moulded 
visage, is attentive though inexperienced—he may 
have come from the plough, and has donned a 
grown-up soldier’s uniform over his country cordu- 
roys ; the seventh is a born militaire, rather older 
than his companions, gallant in regimentals and 
in heart. There are still various other figures— 
one of them a grisette, who descends the marble 
steps to the left: but what we have said may 
suffice to show how much character and sugges- 
tion the ae ed has got into his group. Ferry is 
a less light-handed painter than Jimenez: in other 
respects it might difficult, after looking at 
Ferry’s Whitsuntide, Seville, to say which of the 
two deserves the preference. The manner here is 
strong, precise, rather blackish in tint. Divers holi- 
day-makers are dispersed on the greensward out- 
side a church. In the centre come two noisy 
card-players, with whom a man and an old woman 
consort ; to the left is an aged couple, with a small 
boy lolling on the grass, garmentless save for his 
shirt—a pretty little brown fellow visible rear- 
wise ; next are a good-looking woman playing the 
mandoline (the least satisfactory of the figures), 
and a man who accompanies her with his voice ; 
within the archway of the church-porch two 
lovers are seated on a bench, watched, from 
the darkness of an adjacent door, by a priest 





whose hand is raised to his cheek—a man well 
advanced in middle age, harsh by nature or year- 
long restriction. There is another picture here by 
Ferry named The Serenade; of like calibre with 
the one just described, but less noticeable. 

We need not say much of the remaining 
foreign pictures: about the most interesting is 
that by Cone, The Vestal Tuccia, who is hold- 
ing water in a sieve by Tiber-bank—an ordeal of 
chastity, if we rightly remember the legend. The 
story explains itself very distinctly to the eye, 
with good posing and other points of merit. 
Tuccia’s face has a rather amorous cast ; but per- 
haps this is not contrary to the spirit of the legend, 
as it may be right to indicate that her demon- 
strated purity was not mere iciness of tempera- 
ment. Munthe, Médard, Béraud, A. Calame, 
Gamba (Don Quivote, cleverly composed, but 
mean in conception of the fanatic of chivalry), 
and Lanckow, are among the more praiseworthy 
exhibitors. : 

Passing to the British pictures, we observe with 
much pleasure the Grey Day of Mr. Valentine 
Davis, who is rapidly rising in skill and knowledge 
of landscape-material. This is a very careful and 
enjoyable study of a paddock with trees by a 
stream-side, and with grasses bleached to pale 
russet, and abundant bracken. Much excellent 
definition of objects, and sound mastery in keeping 
all artistically together, can be discerned here ; a 
little woolliness of touch should be guarded against. 
Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane is a small 
picture by Mr. A. Gilbert, which ought not to be 
overlooked ; it is allied to the dignified, chastened, 
and thoughtful style of Mr. Smetham in similar 
subjects—abstracted and elevated, without se- 
curing, or indeed attempting, boldness. Miss 
Hilda Montalba, Mrs. Merritt, and Messrs. 
Linnell, J. Morgan, Leader, and Teniswood, may 
also be named. W. M. Rosserrt. 








BRISTOL CATHEDRAL, 


Wira the exception of London, Bristol is the 
only city in this kingdom which has remained a 
= commercial centre from a period before the 

onquest ; always steadily increasing in import- 
ance, always adapting itself to the discoveries and 
interests of succeeding centuries, and never, even 
for a time, like most other ancient ports, suffering 
the eclipse of any portion of its prosperity. No 
lace of its class gives a greater impression of 
ong-continued wealth, or is more alive with the 
stir and bustle of business. Among its churches, 
two at least are of a rank and dignity worthy of 
the venerable “ Brigstowe” (for, with Mr. Kers- 
lake’s permission, we must hold by that etymo- 
logy)—St. Mary Redcliffe, and the Church of the 
ae Canons, which has served as the 
Cathedral since the erection of the see in 1542. 
The great architectural beauty and interest of the 
latter church have long been appreciated ; but 
before the rule of the Augustinians had ceased 
it lost its nave, and has remained for more 
than three centuries the fragment of a great 
church, though a very important one. With- 
out even the luck of the Cathedral of Car- 
liske—where two bays of the Norman nave 
remain, though walled off from the transept—the 
nave of Bristol had perished utterly, and no trace 
of it was visible above ground. This loss the 
citizens of Bristol, with a generosity not unfitting 
their wealthy burgh, have just replaced. More 
than 50,000/. has been spent on the work ; and 
an additional 10,000/. will be needed to carry the 
western towers to their full height. The new nave 
was begun in 1867, under the direction and from 
the plans of Mr. G. E. Street; to whom belongs 
the comet of having designed and constructed the 
only cathedral nave, except that of St. Paul’s, 
which has been built in England since the changes 
of the sixteenth century. 

There is a certain resemblance between the 
work which has survived at Carlisle and the 
ancient portion of Bristol Cathedral. In both 
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cases the Norman choirs were rebuilt or recon- 
structed during the fotrtéenth century; and the 
east windows of both ‘cathedrals are noticeable 
as affording unusually excellent, if not the 
very best, examples of Decorated tracery. They 
are of different periods. The east window of 
Bristol is the work of Edmund Knowle, whose 
long abbacy ranged from 1306 to 1332; and its 
forms are consequently more geometrical than 
curvilinear, though the side divisions are rich 
in flowing lines, The famous Carlisle window is 
entirely curvilinear, and belongs to the second 
half of the century. The extreme beauty of the 
Bristol window has never been so evident as now, 
since the addition of the nave enables us to re- 
cognise its true position, as the fitting termina- 
tion of a noble parallel arcade. The stained glass 
with which it is filled is contemporary; and the 
manner in which it is adapted to the minute and 
intricate divisions of the tracery affords an ex- 
ample worthy of the most careful study. The 
window represents a stem of Jesse, with a grand 
display of heraldry in the upper lights. At 
Carlisle, the choir arcade, which is of great beauty, 
is remarkable for the manner in which earlier 
arches have been retained and reset on clustered 
ae of the Decorated period. This skilful under- 
uilding indicates plainly enough the resources of 
mediaeval engineering ; hardly equal, it may be, to 
those which Sir Gilbert Scott has had under com- 
mand at St. Davids and St. Albans, but not the 
less capable of great things. The choir of Bristol 
suggests skill and originality of a different kind. 
Abbot Knowle seems to have designed the 
building of an entirely new church, from east 
to west, not abandoning the lines of the 
Norman foundations, and, it may be, using 
the Norman walls, wherever that was possible. 
Whether he touched the Norman nave is uncer- 
tain. Probably he did not. But on all the work 
in the choir, which he completed, he has left the 
stamp either of his own or of his architect’s 
original genius. It is not easy to understand 
why Mr. E. W. Godwin, in his paper on Bristol 
Cathedral (Archacol. Journal, vol. xx), insists that 
the work, “if carried out to the full length,” 
would be “by no means pleasing,” although it 
would “ doubtless look full of design and origi- 
nality.” It is, indeed, so original that we know 
nothing quite like it anywhere else; and now 
that it has been “ carried out to the full length ”— 
for Mr. Street, although slightly varying the 
“ motives” of Abbot Knowle’s choir, has retained 
them in the main—it is in the power of all com- 
petent critics to determine how far the work is 
“pleasing” or the reverse. For ourselves, we 
can hardly conceive of two opinions. The beauty 
and even grandeur of certain portions of the choir 
design become more than ever apparent now that 
they are emphasised by their more extended re- 
production in the nave. 


Mr, Street, then, in our judgment, has been 
thoroughly well advised in adhering to the archi- 
tectural forms and arrangements which give ‘a 
peculiar distinction to Bristol Cathedral. His 
work has been confined to the rebuilding of the 
nave. A restoration of the eastern portion of the 
church was begun in 1861 ; and it is only to be 
regretted that the same knowledge and feeling 
which have been brought to bear-on the nave did 
not direct what was done at that time. A very 
small portion of the sedilia remained ; but many 
fragments were found at the back of a large Eliza- 
bethan monument, and the reproduction must be 
considered tolerably exact. The central division 
of the reredos is modern, as is much of the wood- 
work of the stalls. The present condition of 
things is an improvement on what went before 
it; but it is a relief to turn from these modern 
fittings to the ancient and permanently beautiful 
features of the building. A century before 
Abbot Knowle conceived the idea of reconstruct- 
ing his church, a very remarkable Early English 
chapel, known as the elder Lady Chapel, had been 
added outside the western bays of the north 





choir aisle. This chapel was retained by Abbot 
Knowle; but its position, together with that of 
the so-called Berkeley Chapel, projecting at the 
east end of the south choir aisle, and the 
work, it may be, of Abbot Knowle’s succes- 
sor, interferes with the full effect of Knowle’s 
design, and prevents us, at first, from recognising 
its complete character. We now see it thoroughly 
brought out in the nave, and without any real 
addition to the original outlines. In both choir 
and nave the special features are the very lofty 
arches of the main arcade, the great height of 
which admits of no triforium or clerestory, 
and the equal height of the aisles with that 
of the central space, allowing, and, indeed, 
rendering necessary, the unusual dimensions of 
the windows, which rise to the vaulting, and are 
divided by a transom; while there is tracery in 
the head of each division, upper and lower. To 
this general design, which has no parallel in any 
English church of earlier date, are added certain 
specialties of detail which occur only at Bristol. 

he very peculiar vaulting of the aisles has no- 
where its exact likeness. It is an adaptation of 
the principles of carpentry to stone—very effective, 
and of singular grace in the complication of lines 
afforded by the long perspective. The reversed 
or inverted curves of the monumental recesses 
and of the openings in the wall-passage at the 
base of the windows also attract attention, and 
are nowhere else to be found in such prominence, 
although designs of somewhat similar character 
do occur in Berkeley Castle, and in the distant 
cathedral of St. Davids, 

All these peculiarities are reproduced in the 
new nave; and the grandeur of the general design 
here becomes fully evident. But Mr. Street has 
been no mere copyist. He has known how to 
accept Abbot Knowle’s conception, and to adapt 
the new work to the old, without losing his own 
individuality. The great piers, of Doulting stone, 
are accented at the cardinal points by shafts of 
dark lias from the beds near Glastonbury. The 
capitals are richly carved in foliage. The aisle 
vaulting, while it is the same as that in the choir, 
has received an occasional decoration which 
sufficiently distinguishes it; and the sepulchral 
recesses, placed under the lofty windows, while 
they show the same inverted lines as those in the 
choir, are not altogether the same in detail. 
Looking eastward, the nave is an entire success. 
Looking westward, and especially from the en- 
trance of the choir, there are points which suggest 
criticism. At what time the Norman nave was 
really removed is uncertain, but it was probably 
standing (at least in part) until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. In preparing for the 
present structure the ancient foundations were 
uncovered, and it was found that, as in most 
Augustinian churches in the south of England, 
there had been a north as well as a south aisle. 
The walls of the new nave follow the lines of these 
old foundations; but at the western end Mr. 
Street has ventured on what seems a questionable 
addition. The old nave had no western towers. 
The new nave has them. They have been added 
with the intention of giving the building more 
distinctly the character of a Cathedral Church. 
Without them, Mr. Street suggests, “the effect 
of the exterior would be much more like that 


of some of our larger English Collegiate 
Churches.” But with that effect we should 


not have quarrelled. The church, it must 
be remembered, is not a large one, and the 
extreme length is less than 300 feet. Without 
the towers it would have suggested its ancient 
story more completely and more fittingly than it 
now does with them. But it is perhaps hardly 
fair to judge of them until they have been raised 
to their full height, and the block of buildings 
has been removed which now stands between the 
western front and St. Augustine’s gateway. 

The west front, on the exterior, remains un- 
finished, and the sculpture of the great portal has 
yet to be completed. The general entrance to the 








nave is through the north porch—a somewhat too 
famous portion of the new work. The design of 
this — with its parvise chamber and gable, is 
excellent; and the sculptured Adoration of the 
Kings, above the great arch of entrance, is so good 
as to make us sharply regret the absence of certain 
other figures which were not unworthy of such 
company. But on this subject we do not care to 
dwell. There are the empty niches. Non ragio- 
nam di lor’, ma guarda e . 
ICHARD JoHN Kine. 








AN ART GALLERY FOR MANCHESTER. 
THERE is again, in Manchester, some talk of 
establishing an art gallery. A gentleman in- 
terested alike in art and in social reform has cir- 
culated privately proposals for commencing a 
Museum of Science and Art based to a large ex- 
tent upon principles applied by Mr. Ruskin in the 
small but highly-interesting St. George’s Museum 
at Sheffield. The outlines of the Manchester 
scheme were commended in the July number of 
Fors Clavigera. The central idea is that art shall 
again be a teacher and “ take as its subject-matter 
things which interest the people—things about 
which they feel or can be made to think or feel.” 
This is illustrated by a reference to the influence 
of —— among the Greeks, and to the religious 
art of Italy in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The attitude of the present age 
to art is critical, not reverential. “ We do not try to 
learn from painters, because they do not care to 
teach us anything that we care to know; so we 
only criticise their grammar and pronunciation.” 
The proposer of the new art << wishes it to 
have an influence on daily life. “If we wish by 
means of art to raise the life of the working- 
classes, we must find out what are their best 
feelings and thoughts, what are the things they 
care for mostly; and if there is any good in those 
things, we must have pictures which show it in 
beautiful or in pleasant form.” The plan sug- 
gested is to take part or the whole of a well- 
lighted warehouse and to place in it carefully- 
made copies of good pictures, both new and old, 
using not only those made by the hand of the 
artist but also the chromolithographs published by 
the Arundel Society. Taking advantage of the 
love of narrative, it is suggested that a main feature 
of the gallery should be copies of the best pictures 
illustrating the life of Christ. This is probably 
the best known of all lives. Yet “ there are many 
ears which his name even has never reached, ex- 
cept when used as an oath.” Under each picture 
would be given an interpretation in words of the 
incident it represented, and of its scope and mean- 
ing as a work of art. To inculcate a love of 
nature there should be pictures of holiday scenery 
around Manchester, with all kinds of details and 
description to explain the structure, stratification, 
birds, flowers, and animals of the locality. These 
would all be aids to intellectual development ; for 
the man who began by being interested in old red 
sandstone because he dwelt upon it would pro- 
bably be soon tempted to learn all about it in 
other parts of the world. An appreciative refer- 
ence is made to Mr. Perry’s proposed museum 
of casts of sculpture. It is also proposed to 
bring in the aid of music, a form of art which has 
done so much for the middle classes during the 
present century. Such, in brief, are the chief 
oe in the able and suggestive paper before us. 

Without professing to endorse every detail, we think 
it must be evident that such an institution would 
be a real educational force. Many existing 
museums fail to be so on account of the mis- 
cellaneous nature and want of coherence of theif 
collections, The first requisite in a museum or 
art gallery which is intended to be an instrument 
in the diffusion of art is that everything it con- 
tains be good. Multiplicity of examples is not 
essential, least of all specimens of that which 1s 
not good. These may be valuable for the his- 
torian as documentary evidence, but are more 
likely to hinder than to aid the young student. 
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ART SALES. 


Tue period for the art sales has again come 
round. In November the Dutch dealers consign 
to the Salle Drouot large collections of ancient 
and modern china. Early in December wil! be 
sold the important cabinet of pictures belonging 
to the late M. Alfred Censier, comprising many 
works of Rousseau, Diaz, and other contem- 


artists with whom he was on terms of 
Pen hip. At a sale last month several paint- 
ings ised good prices:—Bonington, Seaside 


View, 965 fr.; Bracassat, Sheep and Lamb, 
6,000 fr.; Corot, Landscape, Evening, 2,999 fr. ; 
Couture, Little Peasant Girl, 4,000 fr., Girl with 
a Bunch of Violets, 3,000 fr.; Daubigny, Land- 
scape, Autumn, 3,000 fr. ; Delacroix, E., Convul- 
sionnatres of Tangiers, 10,000 fr. ; Diaz, Spanish 
Woman in a Landscape, 1,000 fr.; Dupré, J., 
Landscape with Sheep, 4,000 fr. ; Fromentin, Arab 
Horsemen, 6,000 fr.; Meissonier, Flemish Guard 
in the Court of a Chateau, 26,000 fr.; Robert 
Fleury, Marie de Médicis receiving Rubens at 
Cologne, 1,225 fr.; Rousseau, Th., Landscape with 
Stone Quarry, 6,690 fr. ; Tassaert, Woman and 
Child, 1,200 fr.; Troyon, The Boat, 5,005 fr., 
The Mill, Evening Effect, 4,965 fr., Cows grazing, 
12,000, The Little Birdsnesters, 4,200 fr.; Ziem, 
Campagna of Rome, 1,950 fr.; View in Hol- 
land, 2,800 fr. Old Masters:—-Chardin, Musical 
Instruments, 2,750 fr., The Embroidress, 1,100 fr., 
The Kettle with Accessories, 1,500 fr.; Fragonard, 
Return from the Fields, 3,600 fr. ; Greuze, Evpec- 
tation, 2,950 fr.; Van Huysum, Flowers in a 
Vase, 1,320 fr.; D. Teniers, Intertor of a Guard 
House, 5,050 fr.; Terburg, The Toilet, 11,000 fr. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THE Queen's drawings, or rather those of them 
which have been promised to the forthcoming 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, comprise, we 
hear, in the first place a very fine selection from 
the work of Italian artists before Leonardo da 
Vinci, and in the second a collection, of the rarest 
merit, of drawings by Leonardo himself. The 
Queen will likewise contribute to the exhibition 
certain early German drawings which have always 
been regarded by the curious as among the most 
precious of her possessions—to wit, six or eight 
out of Her Majesty’s justly famous series of 
designs by Holbein, and specimens of the rare 
work of Albert Diirer. The drawings of Holbein, 
especially, constitute a very rare loan, and one 
which, unless our memory deceives us, is now to 
be made for the first time. Some years ago, 
when an exhibition of the work of the master was 
in contemplation at a London club, or by mem- 
bers of a private art society, it was imagined by 
some that the drawings would be forthcoming ; 
but they were not seen, and indeed the guardian- 
ship of works so rare and irreplaceable has good 
reason to be jealous. 


THE two leading picture-dealers in the Hay- 
market, Mr. Tooth and Mr. McLean, have as 
usual opened their galleries as public exhibitions 
—oil pictures in the former instance, and water- 
colours in the latter. At Mr. Tooth’s gallery the 
chief painting is by Mr. Holl, Gone, or (as the 
catalogue describes it), “A father of a poor 
English family has ‘ gone’ to a distant colony, in 
the hope of finding there the prosperity he has 
sought in vain at home. Upon the platform ofa rail- 
way-station, at half-past six in the morning (as in- 
dicated by the public clock), stand three poor 
women and a little girl, all in deep affliction.” 
This single group constitutes the picture; the 
father himself being out of sight, and all else 
being strictly subordinate, and painted indefinitely, 
though with abundance of skill. The work is 
dated in the current year, and is truly a very 
forcible and expressive performance, thoroughly 
adapted for appealing to the popular heart, 
yet untainted with an ad captandum element. 
It will more than sustain the reputation 





which Mr. Holl has for several years enjoyed, 
and may indeed be pronounced his finest 
work. Along with this painting we remark 
—Hodgson, Sharpening a Blade, and The Con- 
juror, nicely-finished Tunisian scenes ; Calthrop, 
Visitors, a morning call without (apparently) 
much flow of talk—very true, and good in light- 
ing and tone, the touch a little blurred yet firm; 

. Linnell, The Hireling Shepherd; Tissot, An 
October Day at Clievedon-on-Thames; John 
Morgan, “ Hush, hush !” a number of little school- 
children producing their copybooks to the mis- 
tress ; Pettie, 4 Cardinal of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not, perhaps, without a soupgon of Cardinal 
Manning ; Jimenez, “ Viva la Pipa,” a group sing- 
ing, equally remarkable for art-knowledge and for 
ugliness ; Peter Graham, On the Hills of Scotland, 
Passing Shower ; Baratti, The Money-Changers, in 
the Sala di Cambio of Perugia, a dexterous but 
inanimate costume-piece ; Helmick, The Cost of 
the Suit, an Irish farmer and attorney; Marks, 
Cleaning-up, a Capuchin with his church plate. 
In Mr. McLean’s exhibition there is no individual 
work which forms so decided a piece de résistance 
as the picture by Mr. Holl at Mr. Tooth’s. We 
may specify—Henriette Browne, The Pet Gold- 
Jinch, perched on the edge of a table by a peasant- 
girl who writes; Clara Montalba, Unloading 
Salt, Venice; Albert Goodwin, Dartmoor ; Gil- 
bert, In Ambush; Linton, The Hurdy-Gurdy 
Player, and A Burgomaster, both very able, which 
is more than we can say for The Lotus-Eaters, 
by the same artist; Mdme. L’Aubiniére, Evening, 
Wales; Alma-Tadema, The Flute-player; Small, 
Hop-mckers ; Henry Moore, Seashore, near Lowes- 
toft; Dyckmans, The Blind Beggar, a silly and 
perfunctory réchauffé of the silly but at least at- 
tentively-painted picture which eo so long served 
as bait for all sorts of gudgeons at our National 
Gallery ; Israels, Mother and Child, Evening ; Miss 
M. Walker, Going to the Fancy-ball, a vigorously 
painted female half-figure, with some Japanese 
adjuncts, a kind of cross between the styles of 
Millais and of Fildes; Glindon, The Antiquarian. 


Mr. Josern Duruam, A.R.A., the well-known 
sculptor, died on October 27, at his residence 
21 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, aged fifty- 
six. He had long been suffering from a com- 
plication of maladies: a residence in the South of 
Europe was tried, but proved ineffectual, and the 
artist had returned to England in April last. The 
most conspicuous of Mr. Durham’s outdoor works 
is the Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
erected in the Horticultural Gardens at Kensing- 
ton, He executed numerous portraits and busts, 
and had a spéctalité for figures of boys or youths 
engaged in athletics, such as football, cricket, 
racing, boating, &c. In these works, and generally 
in his sculptural productions, there are grace and 
propriety, and quite enough to please the public 
eye; without, however, those strong lines of cha- 
racter or of invention which reveal the born 
artist. 

At a moment rendered especially appropriate 
by the opening of the new nave of the Bristol 
cathedral, Mr. Austin, the proprietor of The 
Clifton Chronicle, has published in a handy 
little volume of one hundred pages the his- 
tory of the cathedral. The chronicle of this 
cathedral church of Bristol during the greater 
part of its existence was written some twenty 
years ago, unless we are mistaken, by Mr. Lever- 
sage. His widow having given permission that 
on the present occasion use might be made of his 
labours, his work has practically been reissued in 
a new form, supplemented by an able and suffi- 
cient statement by Mr. John Taylor, of the 
Bristol Museum and Library, as to the changes 
that have occurred in the structure within the 
last two decades, including of course the begin- 
nings, so to say, of the modern restoration of the 
fabric, and the story of the still more recent con- 
structive work in which Mr. Street has been the 
architect engaged. We need only say here that 
Mr. John Taylor is known as an antiquary of 


much individual research, and that in his record 
of recent matters connected with the cathedral 
church of Bristol he is very unlikely to have gone 
wrong. 


THE cost of the high-warp tapestries ordered 
for the decoration of the Gothic hall of the Hotel 
de Ville at Brussels is estimated at 100,000 fr. 
(4,000/.). MM. Braquenié are charged with the 
execution, at their manufactory at Malines, of 
the eight panels which will complete the decora- 
tion. They will be woven in fine gold, silk and 
wool, and consist of figures representing the vari- 
ous guilds and corporations of the city. 


A cuRIovus discovery has lately been made in 
the State of Ohio. A drawing is given in Squier 
and Doris—Aboriginal Monuments of the Mis- 
sissipy Valley—of a great earthwork at Fort 
Ancient, the walls of the earthwork surrounding 
the lower enclosure or, fort and following the 
trend of the ground as it is broken by gorges on 
either side. At the entrance are two mounds 
with a paved way between them. This earth- 
work, it is now found, represents two gigantic 
serpents, rising and contending with one another, 
with theit toils at the opposite extreme of the 
enclosure. The size of the monument may be 
estimated from the fact that the circumference of 
the area is a mile and a-half. 


From an article in the November number of 
Mucemillan it appears that Dr. Hirschfeld, under 
whose directorship of the excavations at Olympia 
the now celebrated statue of Nike by Paeonios 
was found, still adheres to his original opinion as 
to the extraordinary merit of that figure. It 
makes us, he says, “ my | realise the fact that 
hitherto we have had no adequate conception of 
the power and versatility of Greek’art at its high- 
est period of development ;” and, again, it is 
“fully equal in value to the Elgin marbles.” He 
is entitled to his opinion, but he might as well 
in passing have taken notice of the fact that the 
Nike, much as she has been admired, has been 
regularly placed by critics on a decidedly lower 
level than the figures of the Parthenon. The 
figure is a great gain to the history of Greek art 
but it is unjustifiable, in the face of so much 
criticism, to speak of it as in the sentence we have 
quoted. Dr. Hirschfeld deals with mythology 
very much as if it were history (p. 56); but that 
may be a fault of translation, as it surely also is 
to use indiscriminately the adjective “ Olympian ” 
both for the gods of Olympos and the festival of 
Olympia. The alternative word is “ Olympic.” 
It is of course interesting to have an article from 
the man who superintended the works at Olympia 
during so successful a period; but the time seems 
to have come when a more critical account of the 
discoveries would have been in place, even for the 
ordinary English reader, 


Tue little Germanic Museum at Niirnberg, 
which began in the humblest manner about five- 
and-twenty years ago, has made during this period 
a progress which may be considered under the 
circumstances quite as remarkable as that of 
our boasted institution at South Kensington, of 
which an excellent account was given a short 
time ago by Mr. Edgar Bowring in the Nineteenth 
Century. The pleasant Niirnberg Museum has, of 
course, not yet achieved, as its great London pro- 
totype has done, a more than local or, at all 
events, national fame; but if the extensions are 
fully carried out which are at present being under- 
taken it certainly bids fair to take its place ulti- 
mately among the most considerable museums of 
Europe. A drawing appeared last month in the 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, giving a plan of the 
intended alterations, and a perspective view of the 
building as it will appear when completed. It 
has undoubtedly a most picturesque and complex 
appearance, resembling, with its numérous towers 
and turrets, some quaint mediaeval city rather 
than a single modern building. Nor, indeed, 
though newly built up, can it strictly be called 





a modern building, for when first founded 
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the museum took up its quarters in the ancient | Kiinstler des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, has 


Carthu sian monastery, which it restored and 
adapte d to its purpose; and now for its extension 
it has bought the materials of the ruined Augus- 
tinian monastery, which isto be restored much in 
the old style, while made serviceable for a large 
picture -gallery, and for the other requirements of 
the museum. It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that Niirnbergers feel extremely proud of this 
institut ion, which has risen, in so short a space 
of time, from small beginnings to such important 
results —-results which, it is only fair to add, are 
universally acknowledged to be due in a great 
measure to the untiring zeal and able management 
of its present director, Dr. A. Essenwein. The 
numerous gifts and bequests that have been made 
to it during the last ten years are alone sufficient 
to show the lively interest that the Germanic 
Museum has evoked. 


A DRAWING of the curious botanical emblem 
mentioned in the Acapemy of October 13 as 
sculptured on the corsage of the bust of Beatrix 
d’Este in the Louvre, and upon which M. Louis 
Courajod built up an ingenious hypothesis, is 
given in the Chronique des Arts of last week. 
It is accompanied by a letter from M. Benjamin 
Fillon, who proves that this emblem could not 
have been invented by Leonardo da Vinci as M. 
Courajod considers, since it had been used by 
several members of the D'Este family before it 
was thus appropriated to the young bride of 
Lodovico Sforza by the sculptor of the bust, 
very probably Leonardo, although the evidence 
founded on his superior botanical knowledge 
breaks down. The emblem — which consists 
of a ring enclosing two hands holding be- 
tween them a sort of bag through which is 
shaken the fertilising pollen on the calyx of a 
flower, apparently a marigold—at all events seems 
to argue a knowledge of this mode of the fertilisa- 
tion of plants at a time when it is not usually 
thought to have existed. 


THE contradictory statements with regard to 
the condition of Rembrandt's celebrated Anatomy 
Lesson at the Hague have been most perplexing, 
some authorities affirming that it was “ scarcely 
injured,” and others that it was in a “ruinous 
state.” The last report upon it in the AcADEMY 
was satisfactory, but according to M. Louis 
Gonse, who writes about it in the current number 
of the Chronique des Arts, we did not fully realise 
the perils it had undergone. “The truth is,” he 
says, “ that the recent operation of re-canvassing, 
executed under the direction of M. de Jonghe, 
presented the gravest difficulties and the most 
serious danger.” It was, like many surgical opera- 
tions, necessary but yet very perilous, and M. de 
Jonghe, we are told, passed many mawvais quarts 
@heure in which he deemed that his patient was 
lost beyond recovery. This, however, was happily 
not the case. M. Gonse, who has recently seen it 


in its old quarters in the Mauritshaus, assures . 


kind enquirers that the Anatomy Lesson is “hence- 
forth saved, or at least will remain in the infirm 
state in which previous generations have trans- 
mitted it to us,” for M. de Jonghe has wisely re- 
frained from any retouching under the name of 
restoration. It has now been hung in a better 
position than formerly, and set in a black frame 
on a background formed of a green curtain, 


Tae Commission for the General Catalogue of 
Art Treasures in France is at present especially 
occupied in the organisation of the Gallery of 
National Historic Portraits, which is to form one 
of the features of the Exhibition of 1878. Infor- 
mation regarding such portraits, either in foreign 
or French private collections, is particularly re- 
quested. 


THE number of pupils entered this year at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts is as follows:—For archi- 
tecture—first class, 185, second class, 389; for 
painting, 210; for sculpture, 108. 


E. A. SEEMANN’s vast publication, Kunst und 





reached its forty-fourth number. Two handsome 
volumes are now ready, and another is in course 
of publication. 








THE STAGE. 


THE Queen’s Theatre, in Long Acre, reopened on 
Saturday last under a new management, and with 
the new name of the “National.” Itis understood 
that romantic drama will henceforth be almost 
exclusively cultivated at this theatre, with a view 
to establishing some such reputation for that class 
of productions as was enjoyed in other days by 
the Adelphi. The new play by Messrs. Farnie 
and Reece entitled Russia, however, does not 
strictly belong to the class known as “ Adelphi 
pieces,” but rather resembles those ponderous 
melodramas which have hitherto flourished almost 
exclusively in suburban theatres. Although per- 
formers so capable as Mr. Hermann Vezin, Miss 
Hodson, and Mr. Shiel Barry were engaged in it, 
the long unvaried tale of the crafty Schelm’s 
amorous machinations wearied the audience. 
Some effective scenery and picturesque situations 
alone saved the piece from severer condemnation. 


MM. NorMAnD AND DELAVIGNE’s new comedy, 
Les Petites Marmites, at the Gymnase, has been 
received with considerable favour. It isa farcical 
comedy, of the school in which MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy are the acknowledged masters—wanting, 
however, something of the eccentricity and droll 
invention of those clever writers. The leading 
parts are sustained by Mdlle. Dinelli and M. St. 
Germain. 


Mr. Prowpen’s extravaganza Isaac of York, 
originally produced at the Court Theatre, has been 
revived at the Globe, with new songs and other 
novel features. Mr. Righton sustains his well- 
known burlesque character of the Jew. 








MUSIC. 


As announced last week, a pianoforte concerto by 
a composer new to this country, Xaver Schar- 
wenka, formed the novelty at last Saturday’s 
Crystal Palace Concert. It seems all but impos- 
sible to learn much as to the composer ; we believe 
that he is a native of Posen, is sti!l comparatively 
young, and is one of the professors in-Dr. Kullak’s 
ianoforte school in Berlin. If the concerto per- 
ormed on Saturday may be taken as a fair speci- 
men of his works, others might be introduced to 
our audiences with advantage. Though it is im- 
possible to form a complete idea from one per- 
formance of a composition so elaborate, and in 
many respects so novel, as this concerto, many of 
its beauties were fully appreciable at a first hear- 
ing. The work is not only noble and poetical in 
feeling, but of decided originality of idea, while 
many of its themes possess genuine charm. In 
its form it differs considerably from the ordinary 
models, and approaches more nearly to the style 
of Liszt, with whom, however, as regards the 
character of the ideas, Herr Scharwenka would 
seem to have little in common. The first 
movement is an allegro, interrupted by a very 
charming adagio; the second is a scherzo—a 
form of composition which for some not very 
intelligible reason is very seldom used in a con- 
certo—while the finale is a sort of fantasia in 
which, side by side with much new matter, many 
of the preceding thoughts are reintroduced. The 
pianoforte part, which is extremely brilliant and 
of no small difficulty, was splendidly played by 
Mr. Dannreuther, an artist to whom amateurs 
were already indebted for a first hearing of the 
concertos of Grieg and Tschaikowsky. His per- 
formance on this occasion was not only techni- 
cally perfect, but it also showed a complete 
appreciation of the spirit of the composition. 

ozart’s charming symphony in D, known as the 
“ Hafner symphony ” in consequence of its having 
been written for the wedding of a lady of that 
name who was a friend of the composer, was a 





welcome revival, as the work had not been given 
at the Saturday Concerts since 1865. Though an 
earlier work than the three great symphonies of 
Mozart which are the most frequently heard 
(the “ Jupiter,” the G minor, and the E flat), it 
is not less characteristic of the composer, and 
hardly less beautiful. The overtures were Rossini’s 
Siege of Corinth and Schumann’s Manfred. The 
vocalists were Miss Robertson, whose exception- 
ally high voice was heard to advantage in Per- 
siani’s trivial variations on “ Nel cor pili non mi 
sento,” and who also gave a very pleasing song 
from Wallace’s Amber Witch, and Signor Gustave 
Garcia. This afternoon Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise will occupy the greater part of the concert, 
and Senor Sarasate will make his last appearance 
at Sydenham during this season. 


Tue Monday Popular Concerts are to commence 
for the present season on Monday week, the 12th 
inst., at St. James’s Hall, and the Saturday Popu- 
lar Concerts on the following Saturday. At both 
concerts Miss Anna Mehlig is to be the pianist, 
and Madame Norman-Néruda is to lead the quar- 
tetts, being supported by Messrs. Louis Ries, Zer- 
bini, and Piatti. Sir Julius Benedict will, as 
usual, be conductor. 


At the first of Herr Franke’s new series of 
chamber concerts, given on Tuesday evening at 
the concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music, 
the programme included Ratf’s Chromatic Sonata 
for piano and violin (Op. 129) ; Beethoven’s quar- 
tett in C major; Hofmann’s sextett for strings, 
in E minor; and vocal music by Friiulein Redeker 
and Mr. Barton McGuckin. 


In a note last week, referring to the Cambridge 
University Musical Society, we spoke of Astorga’s 
Stabat Mater as “a work totally unknown in this 
country.” A correspondent from Liverpool writes 
that it was performed last winter, under the 
conductorship of Mr. J. W. Appleyard, at a con- 
versazione of the Liverpool Arts Club. 


Ir is said to be now definitely settled that M. 
Gounod’s new opera Polyeucte is to be produced 
at the Paris Opera during next year’s Exhibition. 
The principal parts are to be sustained by Mdlle. 
Krauss and MM. Sellier and Lassalle. 


Tue Italian Government having named Signor 
Verdi as commissioner for the Exhibition at Paris, 
the composer has felt himself compelled, in conse- 
quence of previous engagements, to decline the 
proffered honour. 


M. Paspetour’s Concerts Populaires at Paris 
were resumed for the season on Sunday week last. 
The Concerts du Chatelet, under the direction of 
M. Edouard Colonne, were recommenced on 
Sunday. 


Byron's Manfred, with Schumann’s music, has 
lately been performed several times at the Stadt- 
theater, Frankfort-on-Main. 


Tne production of Wagner's Pheingold at the 
Opera, Vienna, is now definitely fixed for New 
Year’s Day. The work will be divided into two 
parts, a break being made between the second and 
third scenes. That this will be to the advantage 
both of performers and audience, few who heard 
the work at Bayreuth, where the whole was given 
without an interval of rest, will doubt. 


Tue distinguished Swedish writer on music, 
Carl Wilhelm Bauck, died on October 8. He was 
born at Géteborg, December 13, 1808. Bauck 
was esteemed the best living musical critic in 
Sweden. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
NE staparaesiusinmesiiadens (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 

Arthur (E. S.), Astray and at Home, 12mo .. (J. F. Shaw) 1/6 

Arthur (W.), The Pope, the Kings, and the People, &c., 


PAI - cnsnuicstenaseuusnas IER: (Mullan) 25/0 
Briggs (T.), The Peacemaker, Free Trade, Free Labour, P 
and Free Thonght, cr 8vO ..........000 (E. W. Allen) 3/6 


Browning (E. B.), Earlier Poems, 1826-33, 12mo 
(Richardson & Best) 12/0 
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